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HIERAROHIOAL DOMINATION. 


Tu discourse delivered on Sunday last by 
Oardinal Manning on reopening the Ohurch 
of St. Augustine, Manchester; the visit of Oar- 
dinal M’Oloskey to Rome to receive his full 
investiture as a Prince of the Ohurch; the 
restriction of Ohurch union at the Bonn Con- 
ference to churches under Episcopal’ govern- 
ment; the struggle now going on in Germary 
to put and keep Roman Oatholic bishops under 
the control of political and civil law; and the 
growth in England and her colonics of sacer- 


dotal pretensions and practices, connived at, to. 


say the least, by the majority of the Episcopal 
Bench, conduce to convince us of the narrow- 
ness of those limits within which the spiritual 
liberties of Christian disciples and professors 
are confined, and how superhuman a work lies 
before the Ghurch of Ohrist before she will 
fairly realise that freedom which was originally 


ty | reveal. 


. be in our day a gradua 
15 latical authority above sp 


conferred upon her by the Son of God. We 


its necessary influetos upon individual cha- 
racter, but of its inevitable tendencies as a 
system. We are not going to argue the point, 
for that would take us somewhat out of our 
line. We must therefore assume it, and that 
we do not do so without some respectable 
authority we may refer our readers to the still 
unanswered, and as we think unanswerable, 
argument of John Milton, in his Treatise on 
Prelatical Episcopacy amd on the Reason of 


Church Government usged against Prelacy. 
Our present object in referring to this topic is 
to point out to the r that there seems to 


» convergence of in- 
to elevate pre- 
itual freedom and 


fluences adapted in their 5 


independence. The 0 
us. We 


authority. But in theory, if not in actual 
practice, the right of dhe bishops to rule in 
matters of doctrine and discipline, is constantly 
insisted upon, and the Ohurch party (to 
say nothing of the: Ritual section of it) are 
active in g abroad the seed of that 
ecclesiasticism, the only suitable topstone of 
which is hierarchical’ domination. 

It is curious to note the chagacteristic traits 
of episcopal rule in the history of the Ohurch, 
even of the Church of In where political 


It is, and has been invariably, exclusive. Its 
charities seldom go beyond its own domain. 
It attaches more importance to ecclesiastical 
rank than to spiritual fegyour. It pute little 
faith in the Christian will of the Ohurch. 
It nips in the bud most liberal impulecs. It 
trusts almost entirely to'supports that may be 
Tt bas no confidence in 


r ite own heart. It dis- 
enthusiasm. Itallies 


worldly honours. It consequently inverts and 
therefore 
Gospel. It puts more trust in temporal than in 
spiritual force, and values its own authority 
more than the authority of Divine truth. In 
speaking thus, we, of course, admit many 
bright exceptions: But, taken on the whole, 
and guiding our conclusion 
history, not in country only, but in 
Europe, and eyen on the Western Continent, 
we cannot but observe that hierarchical domi- 
spirit, and, to a large extent, impedes the sye- 
cons of that truth of God which Christ came to 


Of course, we do not believe that it will be 
permanently triumphant, otherwise we could 


jealousies have done so much to limit its action. | ; 


ts secured by | 


ons by the teachings of | 


Episcopacy as such; we do not propose to do 
so now. Our desire has been, and is, to leave 
it, with all other forms of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, to stand or fall on its own merits. We 
have no faith in it, indeed, as a method of 
spiritual rule. We think it wholly adverse to 
the spirit of the Gospel. We speak not of it in | 


not believe in the vitality of Christian truth, as 


period, there is reason to believe that if 
it should do so it will be greatly modified for the 
better in its future nt. We must be 
content to leave this to time, to events, and 


which spiritual Ohristianity may be expected to 
evolye. But, at any rate, what seemed to us to 
be the somewhat formidable prospects set before 
us by the present action of hierarchical rule, 
quickens and strengthens all ether motives to 
strive to the uttermost for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church of England. 
We know not how that consummatiom may tell 
upon other parts of the world—how it may 
morally weaken what is confessedly mischievous 
in authority derived from other than spiritual 
sources. The work, we can well believe, will be 
prolonged as well as arduous, even after the 
hierarchy has ceased to be supported by political 
arrangement. But we know also that every 
true step forward facilitates the next, and, in 
severing the connection between the Church and 
the State, we are satisfied that we shall have 
entered upon a state of things far less favour- 
able than that which now obtains to the main- 
tenance of hierarchical domination. 


THE PAPAL ANAOONDA IN FRANCE. 
(First Article.) 
Tun “anaconda” system of suppression is 


unfortunately available for adoption by eoole- 
siastical conspirators as well as by patriotic 
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as an indispensable preliminary to the 
religious ceremony, and ‘also the laws affecting 
public burial- 
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3 in favour of Ultramontanism, and, 

in the oase of Mr. Gladstone's book, against all 
their opponents. The elaborate organisation by 
which power is secured and the uses to 
4 it is 2 must be reserved for another 
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EOCLESIASTIOAL N orks 
Tux subject that seems to be attracting the most 
attention amongst’ Church people at present is 
what is termed the Cultus of the Blessed 
Virgin, or, as it is usually expressed, C. B. V. M.“ 
Along with other sporadio growths of the debased 
Church of the fourth century, the worship of the 


a = 


Virgin Mary has recently revived. It is a result 
of the tendency to tevert to the earlier forms of 


Obristianity, the earliest being, however, most 


peat to gross an little Yar 


The . * language 
eld beseelt 
that is customarily used amongst the Roman 
| Catholics, A correspondent of the Church Herald 
the attempt to restore to God's 
Of her 


perfect sinleeszness”” another writes :— 
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r of God will again 
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benefice being avoided by the appointment of boards 
of nominators. In England, from the peculiar consti- 
tution of vestries, such a . would throw the 
8 of election indirsotly, if not directly, into the 
— of a body consisting partly of Churchmen, 


of Nonconformists. 1 New Zealand, on the 
„ the v being elected by registered 


} Charchmen from among communicants only, none but 


ocmmunicant Church members are allowed any voice in 
the selection of a pastor, or, indeed, in any of the real 
government of the Church. 


This is—of course it is, and must be—Congrega- 
tionalism, to which primitive Christian system 
every Free Church naturally reverts. 

The clergy will not let the gravestone question 
alone. One would have thought that the manner 
in whieh the circumstances attending the Owston 
Ferry dase has been received, would have de- 
terred any other incumbent from following in the 
of the incumbent of that parish. On the 
contrary, there seems to be a disposition to increase 
the number of cases of the Owston Ferry order. 
The Rector of Horsemonden, the Rev. Hugh Smith 
Marriott, writes to the Church Herald of last week, 
concerning a case in point. Mr. Marriott writes to 
justify his refusal to allow s headstone to be placed 
over a certain grave. He justifies himself in the 
following terms, which we carefully commend to 
the consideration of those who wish to see a reform 
in the Burial lawa, and who will have to settle the 
* of that reform :— 

The young man who was anxious to place the stone 
over his sister's grave, dar consulted mo, 

ither by word of mouth or by letter, until it was 
finished. The first intimation I ved was from tho 
} foason, who 1 — that he had orders to place the 
r 8 eee 
who gave the order—who a ent 
in my parish -und in ed him of tthe. rules observed 
ie our hehe at the same time stating that, as 
he headstone was finished, and be probably had not 
that it was necessary tu obtain the sanction 

of an incumbent before erecting one, I would in this 
instances pay the “mason: for the rejected stone, and 
allow him to put up one of several designs of which I 
approved, without ſee. I also stated that in the new 
part of the churchyard I was anxious to have headstones 
all more or less corresponding, and in some way symbolic 
of our common faith; had ‘the stone in question been 


uired for the old rt. of our l ound, where 
many ot ro 1 par ground 


. 
d. 42 — 


ld not have 


t my . was — 


the end of saat it would be impossible 


to foresee. 

can be. no qu or there should be no 
4 instance the incumbent has 
exercised his apparently logal right with considera- 
tion and arid with self-sacrifice, but the fact 
nevertheless remains that he, and he alone, is the 


lord of “God’s Acre.” The question following is, 


) —How long shall incumbents be allowed to occupy 


such a p 
The 


? 
is working, if slowly, yet still work - 


4 Rev. I. Hall, and read at the mesting of the Kil- 
| hurn, Hampstead, and Willesden Branch of the 
} English Church Union. Better, perhaps, than a 


‘summary. of the will be the following 
from it. 2 


woald magia it to be from the pen 
ot an 


ment f lative, executive, and judicial 
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| It ia writing like this that „ 
amongst our Church Defence friends, some of whom 
are now endeavouring to prove that the Ritualists 
would dose by disestablishment. Is not this a 

rather dangerous course of argument? If the 
Bade — Jone Ve. 


why of 
course the Evangeli 


disestablishment, 
angelicals should go in for it! Is 
ayo’ Ral not ; but it is 
ud nowads defend the ‘Bstablish- 
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argument in its favour should demolish another. 
The writer in the Church Defence organ will, pro- 
bably, next show—ignoring the Ritualists—that 
the Evangelicals, especially, must lose by disesta- 
blishment, and then we may have a similar article 
for the Broad-Churchmen. 


THE FACILITIES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 
IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


A fortnight ago we gave a slight summary of the 
evidence of Mr. Pringle and Mr. Dale before the 
House of Commons’ Committee on the Public Wor- 
ship Facilities Bill. The next witness who was 
examined was the Bishop of Lichfield, who first of 
all gave several particulars regarding the condition 
of his diocese. Next, the bishop gave evidence as 
to the United States. 


Can you give the committee any similar informa- 
— to 4 8 2 have 2 og = 
colopy with regard to the Episcopa urch in the 
United States !—Se far as I 2. their ition is 
exactly opposite ; that is to say, that the whole of the 
proprietary right rests with the particular parish, 
15 by parish something very different from what 
is meant by parish io this country. 

The system is congregational, is it not?—Yes; but 
there is very great freedom and liberality in the United 
States in giving charters ; almost anybody can get one. 
te rectory, I believe, is incorporated in the name of 
the clergyman and the churehwardens, or whatever the 
officer may be, and the Church committee hold the 
property subject, of course, to the unlimited right of 
the General Convention of the United States to cut off 
that co tion from its union with the General Con- 
vention, which has been done in a recent instance, I 
thiok the case of Mr. Cheney, in Illinois, will illustrate 
that proposition. He objected to read a portion of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and was supported in that 
objection by his congregation, and I suppose by his 
churchwardens; consequently the property could not 

away otherwise than by a decree of the court. 

o could not be ousted except by a decree of the court, 
but the General Convention supported the act of the 
Bishop of Illinois in cutting him off from the General 
Convention of the United States, and he was held to be 
no longer a member of the Episcopal Church io the 
United States. But over property I apprehend they 
have exceedingly little power. I believe that all the 
decisions of the law courts of late have gone in support 
of the religious bodies. 


In the course of the examination of the bishop 
the question of unattached clergymen came up: 


Do you think it is desirable that there should be un- 
attached clergymen in dioceses whom the bishop could 
send to any 4 ace where there was a spiritual want /— 
That is one of the t wants of the parochial system 
at present. The bishop sits at his own place, and he 
hears aod knows that the ministrations in certain 

are falling to the ground ; there is no staff to 
dend at once to the spot, though he is obliged to know 
those — on 

If you such a staff in your diocese, where a 
clergyman was prevented, either from illness or any 
other cause, from performing his duties to your satis- 
faction, you would like, would you not, to have the 
power to send persons to the parish in order to carry 
out the spiritual duties in that parish more effec- 
tually ?—I think that would be of the greatest prac- 
tical benefit to the Church. The churchwardens have 
at present to get a supply in any way that they can. 

ts that always a satisfactory supply —No; it is the 
worst kind of supply in some cases, 

i ng clergymen who 


’ 


I . go about taking short 
duties in the absence of the incumbent are not the 


class of s that you would like to see engaged, I 


‘suppose !—They are the class we always have to keep 
our eye on. 


His lordship was closely questioned as to the 
practical influence of diversities of worship. Two 
of the questions and answers were as follows: 


Does your lordship think that churches of this kind, 
if they were built at the request of a certain number of 
parishioners, and with the consent of the oners 


would not rather give a safety valve to discontent than 


create strife!—I have h some extreme Ritualists 
say that they are quite aware their system must end in 
the congregational system rather tban the ial ; 


but I wish that all men sbould be united, and, bein 
united, that they sbould worship in the same chure 
as heretofore ; but if 24 differ so widely that they 
caunot worship together, 1 see no remedy for the evil 
in cou districts. 

— you 2 think it a r ger 
the Church of England, who are J bg 
remain in the Church, are not able to build churches 
freely when persons of other denominations can build 
churches as they please I am speaking to one perl 
cular question, whether any hundred persons s be 
empowere: to build a church anywhere, and I say that 
is putting it very widely, aod I cannot approve of the 


After some cross-examination 
lowing evidonce :— 

ee se age what are the further mee 
w our p are or requisite 
for public worship |—In view at e — of 
things, I think compulso wers should be given to 
go into a clergymans — h, and, whether he likes it 
‘or does not like it, to have the services performed 
there. That, of course, is analogous to the 77th Clause 
of the Plurality Act, for the 77th Clause has that 
object in view; but that clause is rather for the whole 
parish than for part of it. This bill seems to me to be 
‘the converse, 

Under _ 2 — om e 

wer to the bisbo compel a clergyman ve 
—— in a —— ani or elsewhere, than in the 
Pariah church Just so; that would not be deemed 
** neglect,” 


we have the fol - 


Next we have this evasive reply to Mr. Holt :— 


I think I gather from your evidence that you think 
there are elements in the congregational system which 
may, with advantage, be introduced into the Church 
of England parochial system ; I mean that some clergy- 
men should be inted to minister to a particular 
body of ns rather than with reference to territorial 
boundaries : — Without referring by name to the con- 
gregational system, I would rather say that there are 
cases in England where it is very desirable that a cer- 
tain number of persons should taken, as it were, 
out of the operation of the parochial system. This has 
occurred in many ways; it has occurred with military 
chaplains, and it has occurred with hospital chaplains. 
With regard to schools, there wero questions of that 


kind formerly; I remember a question being raised 
whether the Vicar of Harrow had or had not the right 
over the boys in the school. 


The bishop was afterwards questioned concerning 
the rights of incumbents. In this instance Mr. 
Walter was the questioner :— 


Does your lordship hold that that right to inhibit 
another clergyman from visiting sick persons already 
exists by law and can be enforced, and if it does exist, 
do you think it ought to continue?—I am quite un- 
aware of any law thatcould be put in operation penally 
against any clergyman ministering privately, the way 
you suggest; but there has been what one may almost 
call an etiquette 1 among the clergy- 
men themselves, I have cases where one clergy- 
man has complained of another, and I have written to 
the latter to remonstate with him for going into 
another parish than his own, on the ground that he is 
breaking a well-established principle of professional 
etiquette and courtesy between brethren. . 

Did the offender in those cases visit at the request 
of the parishioner, or was it his own spontaneous mo- 
tion !—Sometimes it was one way, and sometimes the 
other. In one case the clergyman complained of wrote 
to me to say that he felt bound to do it and would 
not be stopped ; he declined to aecept my ruling. As 
things stand at present, I should presume that there is 
no legal impediment ; I cannot call to mind any suit in 
any of the courts by which it Las been decided what 

nalty a clergyman is liable to for guing into a private 

ouse and administering spiritual consolation, wnether 
to the sick or to the whole. 

You think that it is a matter of etiquette I- Ves; of 
course,-in the iustituiion service, the cure of souls is 
committed to a certain clergyman, and to him alone; 
that is the theory of the parochial system unquestion- 
ably, but to what extent it can legally be enforced by 
penalties, I do not know, 


The remainder of the evidence of the bishop was 


confined for the most part to the bill before the 
committee. 

The next witness was the Rev. W. Allan, vicar 
of St. James’s, Bermondsey, who stated that his 
parish contained a population of 33,000, and that 
there was accommodation in the parish church for 
2,000 only. With acomplete system he supposed 
that 3,000 persons might be accommodated. This 
witness complained that clergymen were actually 
officiating in his parish without his consent :— 

The position of an incumbent is ove that excludes 
from officiating in his parish any other clergyman of the 
Church of England, is it not! According to the law it 
is, but practically it is not so in my parish, inaemuch as 
clergy ere officiating there in spite of my opposition, 
— aot only on the law, but based on legal decisions 
within the last twelve months, but not having pecuniary 
means to enforce my powers, things are going op, and 


those clergy officiating, though I have given them 
notice to leave. 


This unhappy state of things evidently gra- 
velled Mr. Allan. The idea of a clergyman offi- 
ciating in his parish of 33,000, which he could not 
serve, without his consent ! An explanation came :— 

In your parish, are there not clergymen officiating 
against your wish !— Yes. 

Is that in order to supply real spiritual destitution 
or on account of differeuce of view from yourself! — 
should say both the one and the other ; there are three 
curates who were placed there by Bishop Wilberforce 
and licensed by him, and were continued there by the 
present bishop until my appointment; and then under 
the 95th Section of the Plurality Act, power is given to 
the incumbent to give six weeks’ notice to the curate, 
and I gave them six weeks’ notice. Counsel, coinciding 
with the Dean of Arches, thought tbat there was no 
distinction between a missionary curate and an ordi- 
nary curate, but notwithstanding, two at least out of 
2 defy the notice, and I have done nothing to en- 

orce it. 

Those gentlemen did not come into your parish with- 
out some authority ly, did they — There was 
practically no incum at the time, the vicar was non- 
resident, and the bishop placed them there. 


The influence of diverse modes of worship in the 
Establishment itself is thus described :— | 
Take a case in which some of the parishioners object- 
ing to the ultra views taught in the parish church are 
anxious to have some other place of worship, and sup- 
2 there is a —— the neighbourhood who 
es pupils, and who would be — 1 to officiate in 
a „ if it was built; do you see any 
harm in t'—There are great difficulties in the 
wa 


Bat it is better that the le should have some 
service, is it not !—Facilities should rather be given to 
remove those who hold ultra views. 

We will assume that however ultra those views may 
2 keep within the limit of the law /—I do not 


in that case that any opposition service ought to 
be started. 1 


Though a preacher may go to the utter verge of the 


law, and 80 offend le of a different colour, you 
that those people of a ditferent colour should be 

to attend the church, however much they dis- 
prove of that !—If the services and the teaching keep 


thin the law, I think other churches shvuld not be 
| started. . 2 


| 


The result of that is that many of those people do 
to places of worship outside the communion of the 
Church of England, is it not — No doubt. 


Next we have the difficulties of ‘‘ public worship 
in the Establishment illustrated: 


I think you said, in answer to an honourable mem- 
ber, that you are anxious to provide further facilities 
for public worship in Bermondsey, but that the bishop 
had raised some objection — Yes. 

Has the nature of the objection been explained to 
ou ?—Nut at all, and I cannot understand it; and 
or this reason, the way in which the boundaries of the 

district, which the bishop has recommended the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sanction, were marked, 
was by sonding one of the bishop’s officials in a cab. 
He walked for about fifteen minutes round the parish, 
and — certain boundaries. On my talking to 
him rwe he readily acknowledged that the 
scheme which I s with the approval of the 
patrun of the living, who is the rector of the parish 
church, was much better than his own, because it would 
provide for a third church, and provide for the wants 
of the whole of the poor, who cannot otherwise he per- 
manently provided for at all; in fact, he could. not 
have expressed himself more strongly upon the subject 
than he did. Yet, to my astonishment, I received last 
night a letter from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
stating that they had consulted the bishop of the 
diocese on the matter, and that the bishop did not 
recommend them to adopt the arrangement which I 
had suggested, that is to say, for building a third church 
by the river side, in addition to St. Crispin’s and St. 
August ine's. 

This parish is, of course, unfortunately situated 
as it is situated to this day. But we have some 
further evidence from this witness upon the general 
question as follows :— 


Passing ou from that to the question of poliey ; I 
suppose that it is your object to strengthen and develop 
the influence of the Church of England in the country ! 


— Yes, | 

You desire that the Church of England should be as 
— and as popular as possible ?—Yes, within certain 

mits, 

Of course ; but within those limits you would allow 
of considerable (which might even be laudable) differences 
of taste and opinion !—With regard to doctrine, within 
the limits of the articles of the Church of England, and 
with regard to matters of practice, within the limit of 
the rubrica and other regulations of the Church of 

who has studied that matter, you 


England. 
ut as a n 
must admit that ose rubrics are not interpreted by 
all members of the Church of England in the same way, 
must you not !—Yes, I am aware of that. 

Do you not think that it would be to the advantage 
of the Church of England, in the fase of Romanisin 
and infidelity and dissent, that there should be different 
interpretations of the rubric within a fair limit, and 
that people should be allowed to practise those different 
interpretations !—I do not think so. 

You would rather the Church of England were a 
more rigid and a more uniform body, even at the loss 
of a number of its members —I desire it to be just as 
rigid as the articles of the Church of England, the 
rubrics of the Church of Eagland, and other regula- 
tions of the Church, 

That is to say, as interpreted by yourself, I suppose? 


—No, as interpreted by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 


The next witness examined was the Rev. W. E. 


Jelf, B. D., who gave some curious evidence, This, 
for instance— 


| amenable, 


Can you give the committee any information with 
regard to the Conventicle Act, its 8 and the effect 
of the ee on the parochial system —The Conventicle 
Act | take to have been an effort to check dissent, and 
to secure the whole of the miuistrations to the incum- 
bent. In the course of time it was modified in various 
ways, and a few years ago it seemed as if all trace of 
the Conventicle Act was scratched off the statute- 
book, and that anyone under any circumstances 
might establish ces in any parish, and with- 
out an Ities, except members of the Church 
of En . I believe that to be the law, namely, that 
there is nothing to prevent anyone from establishing 
services, whether the incumbent consents or not, except 
members of the Church of England. Of course, 
the effect on the parochial system is that it makes a 
fiction of what was formerly, more or less, a . 
namely that the incumbent should have the sole 
spiritual care of all the souls in the parish ; that 
the theory as long as the Conventicle Act existed, 
now it is an unreality, because he reall 
parishes has not the spiritual cure of one h 
Next as to the usual difficulty— 


How would you deal with difficulties arising from 
the circumstance that the hioners are not in accord 
with the incumbent on matters of opinion !—First of 
all, I should wish to ascertain whether the points were 
reasonable ay oe ee wate © t not be 
some other remedy for the differences, and if there were 

for erences, then I think the 
needed. It is indeed possible that 


of 
are nob, and supposing, th 


the 
differences are reasonable ones, 1 think the op 
ought to have the power of providing some remedy, a 
J think the bill might be interpreted so as to give that 


Might not the very fact of the existence of such a 
bill tend to bring . together !—I think it is very 
likely. I think it might make the incumbent more 


I believe that you were yourself for some years the 
vicar of a country parish in Yorkshire For two 
ears. 
‘ Now supposing a clergyman 


of 4 demas views to your 
own had been enabled to establish a service in your 
parish, would you have been favourable to such freedom 
of action !—One thing to be considered is the interest 
of the church ; another, the interest of the parishioners ; 
another, the interest of the incumbent. I do not pre- 
tend to be so free from human frailty as to be able to 
say that I should not have been annoyed by such a 


was 
but 
in many 
of them. 
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2 but I do not sa that my annoyance would 
ve been reasonable. 1 „ on the contrary, that 


very probably it would not have been reasonable. 
* opinion is that the incumbent is made for 
oners, and not the parishioners for the in- 
cumbent ; and where the interest of the church and of 
the parishioners, and the interest of the incumbent 
clash, I think the interest of the church and the interest 
of the onght to out the interest of the 
incumbent, I should , itl been tolerably sen- 
sible, that I should not have had anyore of such en- 
tirely opposite views to my own as to call for 1 Sater: 
ference ; but if his views had been con to law, 
‘then there should ‘have been a remedy for it. 
Here, for this week, we must leave this extra- 
evidence. 
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LIBERATION WORK. 

‘MR. GORDON IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 

: yee fourth 
Gordon 

nights 


Ke five 


— the weet 


as last 
_. VADBY.- 
man’s 


3 
3 4 


08 thanks to 
er ° 

though Fridsy not 
i s capital hearing. 


HaLTwuistte.—A public meeting, W 
attended and of a very lively character, was 2 
1 | at the Primitive ist 


in favour of the severance 


CARDINAL MANNING ON RATIONALISM. 


On Sunday Cardinal Manning reopened 
Church of St. Augustine, — ne which has 
been undergoing repairs and decoration. In the 
course of a sermon on Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 

fled,“ as the central doctrine of the Catholic faith, {he 
maintained that the Catholic Church was the one 
universal Church which was to give “faith by 
hearing” to the world, and in proot that this was 
the true church he pointed to the confusion, the 
contention, the contradiction, the wasting, and the 
of everything separate from that one 

hurch, He his hearers to notice how 
other teachers, having lost their inheritance in its 


| Divine truth were strung, 


began 
3 Christ 


| Rationalists. They sai 


ot the population 


by I might e to 
in man 


forms— against 


| We likewise had entered into a 


| unity and submission to Divine authority, were 
tossed to and fro with every wind of man’s doctrine 


My | until at last they were losing the truth of Jesus 


Christ and Him crucified. Germany, he said, was 
the country from which the Reformation came. 
England was the disciple of Germany. How fared 
it with the teacher, and how fared it with the 
learner? In Germany there had been three periods 
or states of Christian belief in the last 300 years. 
In the beginning of Lutheranism had set itself up 
as pure primitive Christianity in opposition to 
the Catholic faith, so highly dog i and doo- 
trinal. It is believed in consubstantiation and in 
absolution, and in a multitude of other doctrines, 
which it did not as yet reject. Little by little men 
found it ‘impossible for beads to han ther 
without a thread, ve 8 denied the 1 ivine 
authority upon whic truth rested, havin 
broken the thread upon which all these jewels o 
AES 

authority of the Church, th | t. 
rejet doctrine after doctrine, and * were oriti · 
these doctrines, ounci ogmatism as 
the e of men, and describing — the 
imposing upon one man by the authority of another 
what he is to believe in Divine things, The second 
4 on which they entered was characterised 
y a state of what was called Pietism. Men 

in to toss away doctrine. They kept Jesus 
rist and Him crucified as the central and only 
truth. After a time of an interior piety and an ex- 
citement of devotion, with less and less of positive 
belief, there rose up another e called 
4 with great justioe, You 
have rejected dogma, and we reject your emotions 
and your devotions and your Pietism, which has no 
other foundation than your eras You feel this, 
9 2 uf : „den 
which Pi r . more 4 than that men 


of took their own reason and made it a test of truth, 


even in revelation—a measure by which the 
doctrines of Christianity are to be tested, so that 
what it receives will be received, and what it does 
not receive will be rejected. Finally, the reason 
of man was made the source and foundation of 
everything. That evil of Rationalism prevailed in 
Germany at this moment. Throughout the whole 
of what was called the Reformation it bad devoured 
and extinguished Christian faith in the great multi- 
tude of the Prussian nation, and the other States in 
which the Reformation established itself, to so great 
an extent that we were told that not two per cent. 
of Berlin ever set their feet in a 
pened to the 
e learner, and 


what had might pass over into 
men had "she — and the 

i the disciples of the Divine Teacher. 
years | arliament, by royal 

4 e lew, which ay 

0 iscopac 

e Sacraments, ing from the Cs oli 


Church in as few things as ble, but being torn 


world and from the 


spo not disparagingly of that time. He respected 
Puritans, because they were in earnest and 
because they revolted against empty and dead 

keeping up the belief in the Sacra- 
ments when the grace of the Sacraments was 
denied, and because they rejected the imitation of the 
Mass when belief in the Real Presence was denied, 
and for burning confessionals when belief in absolu- 
tion had I. He respected that thorough reso- 
lute temper and spirit of those men, who believed 
that religion consisted in communion with God and 
in belief of a Divine Master; but what had followed? 
. : riod of Rationalism. 
He did not know to what extent it had spread among 
the Nonconformists of this 44g Some of their 
wnt bers had sy oh at ance their 
ou was spreading fast means 
. But he * kate tas ett wens read- 
ing in the Church of E and how it made 


„ pen hrough 
Rationalism, and that by members of the Church of 
authority, at least in op 


magane. A high : | , 
| said the other day the foundation of all reason 


* it down that the 


to the promise of God, whereby His Church she 


the | never err from that truth delivered to it. This talk 


about Divine authority came from a purely rational- 
istic conception of the nature of Christianity. To 
absolve sin was an act of Divine authority, and yet 
the Charch of England, in the Service for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick, said our Lord left power with 


His Church to ＋ sin. Would this authority, 
on turning to his Book of Prayer, say whether his 


Church was invested with Divine attributes? And 
as fur the mind of the Church, that certainly was a 
Scripture—the living intelligence of the whole 
mystical body of Jesus Christ, on which on the da 


| of Pentecost the Holy Ghost inscribed the whole 


— 1 5 — 


l e Counll hed trampled 


opin as 
poole, to ircula 
be pre- night I heard a German, who is no mean authority 


revelation of God when there was not a particle of 
the New Testament written. 


THE ULTRAMONTANES AND THE FRENCH 
UNIVERSITY QUESTION, 


The columns of the Liberal press continue 
to teem with articles against the clerical party. 
It is stated that the new Universities of Parie, 
Lille, and Toulouse will be ready to open their 
doors by the Ist of November, and that Angers 
will follow suit. Universities are spoken of for 
Rheims, Amiens, St. Quentin, and Besangon in 
thé north-east, and in the south-east four rival 
towus— Valence, Aix, Marseilles, and Avignon— 
are urging their claims, A Lyons paper announces 
that a free university is to be established in that 

Here,“ exclaims the organ of M. Gambetta, 
‘‘we have seven jesuiteries, without counting 
those to come.” La République Francaise has 
article after article directed. against the clericals, 
whose activity and daring have taken their adver- 
saries by surprise. 

Some remarks on education made by Mngr. 
Nardi at the Catholic Congress at Poitiers have 
attracted much attention in the French pres#? The 
following passage furnishes a text to the Repub- 
1 papers to inveigh against the new educational 

Ww i:— 

We must not confound two things; the liberty or 
ratber the right of teaching the true, the „and the 
just, the right which we bave gloriously claimed, with a 
phrase which always gives me a shudder—free edu- 
cation. The expression is dangerous. Properly there 
is no room to talk of free education ; the master is not 
free to teach all that passes through his head, very 
possibly anything but a good head, but he ought to 
teach science and letters not only with a profound 
know of the subject, and with the appropriate 
order and method, but also in a spirit of truth, justice, 
and t towards the great principles which are the 
basis of human society. He ought not to be free to 
stray from the road which is traced for him by religion 
and morals, nor to pervert that dear youth in which 
all our hopes lie. No; as there is no liberty to poison 
rivers or throw stones out of the window, so ought there 
to be o liberty to mar young intelligences and lead 
young hearts astray by theories which cannot stand a 
serious examination. The liberty of doing wrong does 
not exist, 

The secular clergy will not have the upper hand 
in the free universities which are to be founded 
almost immediately in Paris, Toulouse, Angers, 
and Lille, They will be directed by the regular 
orders. At a meeting of bishops held a few days 

, it was decided to place them under the tutelary 
charge of St. Ignatius Loyola, The Jesuits enjoy 
@ much ter amount of inder than a 
7 subordinated to the Minister of Public 

0 


p. Hence the almost unanimous decision of 
the ps to the education of French youths 
in the hands of the Gesu, and to adopt a plan sub- 


mitted to them by M. Louis Veuillot. A wide- 
world subscription, on the Peter’s pence system, 
will at once be resorted to. One of the novel 
features of the plan adopted by the bishops is to 
establish, in connection with the universities, boards 
r. whose function it will be to look after 

ush young graduates. A great number of 


bourses will be created in order to enable poor but 
— lads to become influential soldiers of the 
—— | ) 


A correspondent of the Daily News has the 
following remarks on the same subject :—‘‘ The end 
the Church pursues is not alone patent to keen 
observers. It is clear to the simple, since it is pro- 
claimed in the reports of associations, in Catholic 
Congresses, and in the tribune of the National 
Assembly. The Church now comes forward as the 
all-conquering foe of the Revolution. The tremen- 
dous moral agitation which we witness has no other 
object than the recovery of ancient and inalienable 
rights. Attacked and persistently in 
front, menaced e here, the Revolution sets up 
i : tsin sombre colours the 

those societies of revo- 

is. Another defender of sacerdotalism 
boasts of the | of Ultramontanist doctrines i 

the army. Priests now, missal in hand, w 

beside the standard-bearers at reviews. Soldiers 

wish to be well with their chaplains. A fervid 

Catholic heads the State and army. A cuirassier- 

yjor has taken up the tradition of the soldier St. 

4 Two military men gloried in the 

the Syllabus at Rheims, and nobly 

that vain ee | called human reason under 

| denies 


be in the barracks. 


on French affaits, prophesy that a mili revo- 
lation will — the street riots a ended 
by Quartier Lat Leary een Officers resent the 
meddling of regimental chaplains in what should 
only concern colonels or majors. They do not 
mind going to mass with their wives on Sundays, 
but they are not able to affect on week-days devo- 
tional cant. If they will not live in camps like 
anchorites they will not set up to be saints. 
Masculine logic does not readily admit of that self. 
deception which enables women to be dissipated 
with a good conscience. ‘A bas les Ca may 
become a welcome cry to military ears. enever 
it does, students will not be wanting to utter nor 


y | zealots to repress it. Oertainly things seem to flow 


in the direction prophesied by the German.’ 
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The first case to be brought before the Public 
Worship Court will, it is said, be that of St. Peter’s, 
Folkestone, charged with Ritualistic practices. 

As yet no purchaser has been found for the Bisho 
of Winchester’s house in St. James’s-square. Until 
this is done the new Bishop of St. Alban’s cannot 
be appointed. 

A general meeting of Catholics at Freiburg has 
strongly protested against the Church policy of the 
Government, and sent an address of sympathy to 
the imprisoned Cardinal Ledochowski. 

At Southampton, Lord Henry Scott, M.P., and 
fourteen clergymen of High-Church tendencies have 
formed a Church Burial Society. One of the attrac- 
tions is said to be ‘‘a model coffin of improved 
design.” 

No disturbances took place at Mons yesterday 
morning, when the train left with the pilgrims for 
Lourdes, About sixty Germans joined the party, 
who, before they started, attended a mass, at which 
the * of Mons exhorted them to be cautious and 

efu 

The Court of Appeal of Posen has rejected the 
appeal of Dr. Foerster, the Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, and has simply confirmed the decision of 
the Court of Birnbaum, which condemned the 
Prince Bishop to a fine of 2,000 marks, or 133 days’ 
imprisonment, for excommunicating Dean Kick, of 
Kaehme. 

Tun VICARAGE OF HALirax has again been 
offered by the Premier to the Rev. F. Pigou, vicar 
of Doncaster, who has accepted it. It is generally 
supposed that something will be done to render the 
living a more desirable one. 

8. G. 0.”--The Pe. Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne has resigned the living of Bryanstone-cum- 
Durweston, in Dorset, and the diocese of Salisbury. 
His lordship was appointed to the living in 1841. 
Viscount Portman is the patron of the living, and 
the gross value is 538/. per annum, the population 
being 364. The Bishop of Salisbury has instituted 
to the living the Rev. W. W. Ware, M.A. | 

RITUALISM Ar THE East EN D. -A Protestant 
Defence Association” has been formed for the 
maintenance of the Protestant character of the 
Church of England,” and the suppression of the 
Ritualistic practices carried on at St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Grove- road East. Mr, James Ross, one of 
tbe churchwardens, has solicited the co-operation of 
the inhabitants of the district in opposition to the 
‘* Popish practices at that church. 

EI IS oA GARMENTS IN A PRESBYTERIAN PULPIT. 
—QOn Sunday week the Rev. W. Hutton, of St. 
Silas’ Episcopal Church, Glasgow, preached in the 
parish church of Crieff, during the absence of the 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Cunningham. Dr. Hutton 
wore during the service robes of blue cloth, 
trimmed with white fur.” 
„This is the first time any such vestment has been 
seen in this pulpit since the Reformation.” 

Municipal Visit TO A Baptist CHART. — On 
Sunday week the Mayor of Salisbury went in state 
to the Baptist Chapel in Brown-street, of which 
place of worship he is a member. His worship was 
accompanied by several members of the Corporation 
and the town clerk, the procession being headed 
by the city pelice. The sermon was on behalf of 
the funds of a British school, but the incident has 
caused much horror amongst the old-fashioned 
Toryism of the city. 

InisH Roman CaTHOLic Synops.—The prelates 
of the Irish Roman Catholic Church assembled in 
National Synod, in obedience to a commission from 
Rome, at Maynooth College on Tuesday, under the 
presidency of Cardinal Archbishop Cullen. The 
proceedings are strictly private, and the subjects 

iscussed will not be known until the conclusion 
of the labours of the Synod, when as much will be 
made public as the prelate thinks desirable. 


THE VICARAGE oF CLERKENWELL.—The polling 
for the vicarage of Clerkenwell closed on Wednesday 
evening at „ o clock, and the result was shortly 
afterwards officially announced in the vestry of St. 
James’s Church by Br. Churchwarden Culver, the 
numbers being Rose, 2,066; Holderness, 838. In 

reaching his first sermon on Sunday as Vicar of 

lerkenwell, the Rev. J. H. Rose referred to the 
recent election, and, while recalling the fact that 
much bitterness had been shown throughout the 
contest, expressed a hope that the parish would 
now become united. 
TR WestEyans AND §SrtaTe Grants For Rx- 
Liagious Purposss.—After the arrival of the intel- 
ligence of the passing of the Clergy Bill, for con- 
tinuing for seven years the grants from the public 
revenue to several of the religious bodies of British 
Guiana, the executive committee of the Liberation 
Society 2 the following resolution: The com - 
mittee, having had under review the proceedings in 
the Legislature of British Guiana for renewing 


for 
* years the grants to various ecclesiastical bodies 
in the 
the Wesleyan ministers, assembled in their district 
meeting, have supported the measure by petitionin 
for an augmentation of the grant hitherto — 
by the body to which they belong, and that the 
ition asked for has been voted. Believing that 
the Wesleyans of the mother country are opposed 
to the policy of concurrent endowment, the com- 
mittee trust that their influence will be exerted to 
induce their co-religionists in the colonies to abandon 
a system which necessarily involves injustice, and 
has proved to be mischievous iu its results. A 
copy of this resolution has been sent to the Secre- 
taries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN InDIA.—The Rev. James 
Ross, secretary of the Indian Disestablishment So- 
ciety, has been writing some excellent articles in 


| system of inspection, whether it is doing its wor 
| properly. (3), The existence of a Department of 


filioque they do n 


| Nature. To exclude it from the Western Creed 


A correspond 2nt says, 


enough to hope that they will be found to present 


June 15, and before the Old Testament Company 


pro 


colony, have observed with much regret that 


the Friend of India on the question of Church and | 
State. The following extract give in brief a sum- 
mary of his position :—‘‘I submit, then (I), that 
the teaching of religion as a department of Govern- 
ment is beyond the power and functions of Govern- 
ment, because religion is a matter between man and 
Maker, not between Government and its subjects. 
(2), It isan unworkable department of Government, 
because Government can never really know, by an 


religion is unjust, becauses it teaches a religion the 
truth of which Government does not and cannot 
infallibly certify ; and is supported by money taken 
from people who believe that religion to be false, 
and which can never be shown to secure the results 
which Government aims at securing. It is a De- 
partment which is unnecessary, because the people 
who want religions teaching will always have 
motive enough to enable them to secure it, and 
those who don’t want it are not likely to take it 
because it is offered by Government. We sub- 
scribe to every word of the above. Hindoo Patriot 
(Native Organ). 

Tue Bonn ConFERENCE.—Canon Liddon writes 
as follows to the Spectator respecting some state- 
ments which have been made about the proceedings 
of the recent conference at Bonn :—‘‘ Pray forgive 
me for saying that you are under a st mis- 
8 when you state that the exclusion 
of the filioque from the creed’ was granted by 
Dr. Döllinger and Canon Liddon’ at the recent 
conference. What the conference did may be 
stated as follows :—It admitted, as Bishop Pearson 
has already admitted, that the f liogue had been 
inserted in an Gicumenical Creed by an inadequate 
authority, and therefore irregularly. It form 
certain propositions which might serve to show that 
when Latins accept and the Easterns reject the 
differ, as has been too generally 
sup ; since the Latins reject any assertion of 
two — or causes in the Godhead, and the 
Easterns admit a neetrela of the Son, in the eternal 
—— of the Holy Spirit from the Father. 

hatever may have been the hopes or fears of 
individual members of the conference, no proposi- 
tion was brought forward this year g the 
exclusion of the filioque from the creed of the 
Western Church. Speaking for myself, I trust 
that no such proposition will be proposed hereafter. 
For although the Alioque has never been affirmed 
by any Cicumenical Council, it results by neces- 
— inference from the language of Holy gt ome 
and it expresses a revealed truth of the Diviae 


would, I fear, do a great deal more than correct an 
ecclesiastical irregularity ; it would too probably 
create a popular impression that to attribute to the 
Son any part in the eternal procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father is not in accordance with 
God's revealed truth. Of instructions addressed 
by the 1 to its delegates at the confe - 
rence we English heard nothing. If they were 
really given they would only have affected a 
minority of the representatives of the Eastern 
Church. And of the subjects which you mention 
I do not remember that any was discussed either in 
the committees or public meetings of the conference 
—if we accept the question raised parenthetically 
by Dr. Overbeck about the Seventh Council. If 
these questions do emerge hereafter, I am sanguine 


less serious difficulties than you would appear to 
anticipate.” i 

REVISION OF THE EnGuiisH BIBIE.— The New 
York Independent states that the Americans who 
are co-operating with the revisers of the English 
Bible have claimed to act as members instead of 
mere advisers: It is very clear that the English 
non possumus, without some additional action, must 
have a paralysing effect upon the zeal of high-minded 
Americans, with their keen sense of independence, 
which they inherited from their British ancestors. 
Dr. Schaff, therefore, appeared before the New 
Testament Company (the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol in the chair) in the Jerusalem Chamber, 


(the Lord Bishop of Winchester in the chair) in the 
Chapter Library, Winchester, July 8, and again 
before the New Testament Company, Jaly 17. He 
also visited Cambridge and Oxford to confer with 
the syndics and tes of the University presses 
who hold the exclusive copyright of publishing the 
posed revision, in consideration of their paying 
all the expenses of the English companies. He has 
the satisfaction that his plea was not in vain, and 
prevented a pose pture or suspension of oo- 
operation, H. Galined for his American brethren 
a just se 4 — (not an equal) share in the 
au hip and ownership of the joint revision as a 
matter right, a matter of honour, and as a 
matter of interest to both parties: The Americans, 
he said, have the same ownership and interest in the 
common Bible and its revision. They could not 
and would not occupy a subordinate and humiliatin 
position, any insed hen Englishmen would do i 
the case were reversed and the revision movement 
had begun in America, Moreover, witnout claim 
to authorship the Americans could secure no copy- 
right, and without copyright they could get no 
respectable publisher; and, in the absence of an 
internati ht, the Oxford and Cambridge 
edition of the Scriptures would be exposed 
to literary and ruinous competition, unless 
they enabled the American Committee to protect 
them as well as themselves in their country. This 


— 


last argument has great weight with the Universit 
presses, and was duly — them. Dr. Schalt 


2 Aull 


1 one of three modes of adjustment, which 
e trusted would be satisfactory to both parties :— 
(1) Adoption of some members of the American 
committee into English companies, and of the 
English companies into the American committee, 
which would make the two committees (or four 
companies) one corporation in law ; (2) appointment 
of a conference committee, at the close of the work, 
with power to adjust the remaining differences 
— to the constitution of the British oom - 
mittee ; (3) independent co-operation, as heretofore, 
with simultaneous publication of two editions of 
the common revisien—one for England and one for 
the United States—each representing the national 
1 of diotion and spelling and such minor 
ifferences as it might be found impossible or unde - 
sirable to remove. The addresses of Dr. Schaff 
were followed in both companies by thorough dis- 
cussions and private conferences, and had the 
desired effect. It was felt by every member that 
something must be done to satisfy the just demand 
of the Americans, and to encourage them in their 
self-denying labours, the value of which is more 
and more appreciated by the English companies. 
The New Testament Company at first favoured the 
third „A ok the American representative; but 
the Old Testament Company preferred the first, 
and the New Testament Company, at their last 
meeting in July, acceded to it on some conditions, 
mostly of a legal character. The representatives 
of the University presses, as far as they have ex- 
pressed an opinion individually, are disposed to 
sanction this 7 but it cannot done 
officially until their next regular meeting in October. 
This vexed question of the legal status of the 
American committee is in a fair and sure way of 
satisfactory settlement, and when this is done there 
ean be no doubt that the two committees will 
harmoniously co-operate till the Anglo-American 
Revision the Scriptures is completed and 
introduced into the Churches on both sides of the 


Atlantic. 


Beligious and Denominational Melos. 


The autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union will 
be held at Plymouth the first week in Ootober. 

The United Presbyterian Church has sent its first 
female missionary to China in the person of Miss 
Mary E. Galbraith, of Barnet, Vermont. 

The Rev. Dr. Cairns, of Berwick, has reluctantly 
resigned his pastoral charge in order to comply with 
the wishes of the United Presbyterian Synod to 
devote himself entirely to the more extended duties 
of the Theological H 

The Rev. Newman Hall's health having broken 
down, his physician has peremptorily ordered him 
to give up public labours for the present, and in 
the meantime take up his residence in Switzerland. 

The Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
have accepted the services of Dr. William Carey as 
a medical missionary in India, and of Mr. Gammon, 
of the Pastors’ College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
for the work in Turk’s Island. 

The, Council of * University have 
conferred the honorary degree of D. D. upon the 
Rev. Thain J. Davidson, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Colebrooke-row. Dr. Davidson was 
moderator of the English Presbyterian Synod in 
1872-73, and is well known in connection with 
evangelistic work in the metropolis. 

We record with regret the decease of the Rev. 
Dr. John Prichard, Baptist minister of Llangollen, 
which took place yesterday morning at one o’elock. 
The err had reached his eightieth year, 
was educated at Abergavenny College, ordained at 
Llangollen in 1823, and remained t the whole 
of his life, which was a most active one. He was 
a warm and consistent worker in behalf of tempe - 
rance, education, and religious equality, and was 
the founder, and for many years the theological 
tutor, of the Baptist College of Llangollen. 

St. AsaPH CATHEDRAL, which has been restored 
by Sir Gilbert Scott at an outlay of 10,000/.,, was 
reopened on Thursday. The Bishops of Bangor, 
St. Asaph, Chester, and Rochester took part in the 
services. The Bishop of Rochester preached in the 
morning; and the Vicar of Carnarvon was the 
Welsh Mr. Gladstone was amongst the 
ation. 


ORNTON HEeatH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. — 


The Rev. W. J. Jupp, who has been for the past 


two years assistant pastor to the Rev. D. Hewitt, 
of Exeter, has acce 


pted the unanimous invitation 


of the church and congregation as Thornton Heath, 


Croydon, and will commence his ministry there on 


Sunday, Sept. 19. 

Newrort, Istz or Wicut.—More than two 
hundred of the friends of the con u and Jun- 
day-school at Node-hill, Newport, of Wight, 


ebrated last Tuesday week the recent settle - 
ment of the Rev. B. Crowther as their pastor, by 
an excursion to Sandown. The weather was 
that could be desired, and afforded great enjoyment. 


Tea was provided at five o’clock in al school- 
room, which was crowded, some friends 
joining the party. 

SournunD.— The anniversary of the Congre- 
gational Church here recently took „and was 


u one repairs and An excellent 
organ has been built by Messrs. Maley and Young, 
of London. A public meeting was held in the 
during the day a 
sale of useful aud fancy articles, chiefly of needle- 


cnergone ep Since last year t church has 
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— congrogs called from Fiji te Rees he Rev. S. Kennedy, of 
| Fiji to Sydney. | Dr. , of Swansea ; the Rev. S. Kennedy, o 
held at 2 0 * The commodore — a otal tear rare ee Yorkshire ; and the Rev. W. E. Jones, 
of the whole were very helpful and encouraging. because he had heard such a wonderful account of | of Morriston. Among the ministers present we 


STEAMER FOR THE CAMEROONS Musston.—A | me and my work. When he arrived Mrs. Jones | noticed Mr. Jobns, Capel Als; Mr. Lewis, Dock ; 
small iron steamboat, which is practically the gift | and myself were both from home on the other side | Mr. Davies, Siloah ; and Mr. Thomas, Bryn. At 
of Thos, Coates, „of Paisley, has been built at | of the island. They looked over the chapel and the commencement of the meeting a hymn was sung 
Glasgow specially for 1 went into our house, and four of them walked and — 5 was offered up by Dr. Rees. The Rev. 
Saker, the devoted Baptist at the Came - across the island in search of me, sending the B. Tilliama, Swansea, read the report of the 
roons on the West Coast of Africa. Mr. Coats has | steamer round. When they reached Guama they | committee, which was a full, lucid, and very 
named the found Mrs. Jones only, as I had e on to other | interesting document, and in the absence of Mr. 
worthy forty-one feet long | stations for the purpose of examining their schools. T. Williams, J.P., of Goitre, Merthyr, the trea- 
by nine steams about six — He was ve ry not to see me, and told Mrs. | surer, read the financial statement, w ch showed 
a-lalf draws only two feet four | Jones that 3 heard in the Fijis that I could | that the total receipts during the year had been 
inches of ied with | do everything, and that he had already seen a good | upwards of 900l., more than 300/. of which had 
all cooking | deal of my handiwork. ing to catch me in the | been collected in England ye gy a the untiring 


exertions of the Rev. S. Kennedy, late of Newport, 
Mon. Mr. Williams said he hoped the churches 
would help not only with their prayers but also 
with their means. The committee could not report 


next bay, he put in a boat the steamer, but I 
had left about a quarter of an hour for the next 
station, and the commodore and his y were in 
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thoir ‘services are in constant demand 
Tun Late Rav. Cuaries G. Finnzy.—Charles 


in | been formed and new causes s 


THe Late Commopore 
sions.—The following i 


examined fourteen schools. 
ship Pearl, Commodore 


time to eat the remains of my native dinner, which 


The | I had just left. I saw the steamer as I rode away, 


but as I hada journey over a bad road to go 
before night, and thinking the vessel was a French 
steamer, I held on my way. Here is a copy of a 
note left for me in pencil :—‘ May 12th.—My dear 
Sir,—I bave put in here for the pleasure of seeing 
you and your mission—on our way to Sydney— 
and am sorry to miss you. It isa real pleasure to 
be met by the happy, pleasant faces of your 
283 r our New. Hebridean experience.— 

ours very truly, James G. Goob Nova, Com- 
modore. 

Norta Waxes Baptist Corto, LLANGOLLEN. 
—The annual meeting of this institution has been 
held. The Rev. H. Jones, D.D., read the com- 
mittee’s — which stated that five of the 
students, whose term expired at the last anniver- 
sary, had entered upon their work as rs of 
churches, - Six applicants received on trial since the 
last annual meeting have been fully admitted, and 
there are seventeen candidates waiting for admis- 
sion to the institution; but it is not in the power of 
the committee to admit half that number this year 
unless the income of the college be augmented. 
The gi g number of our applicants ought to 
move the churches to increasing liberality. Four of 
the students are now leaving the institution, having 
* their term of three years. Messrs. 
William Rees and R. C. Roberts are applying for a 


fourth year, with the cordial recommendation of 


the tutors. The proposed amalgamation of the 
Welsh colleges has the earnest attention of 
the committee during 

resolution had been agreed 
mittee desires 
efforts now 


year, and the following 
— 1 this oe 
express its sympathy with the 
made to render — educa- 
denomination in Wales more 
same time, it is the unanimous 
opinion of the committee that any 
arrangement that should disturb the college in 
North Wales at the present time would seriously 
‘impede the of the denomination in this 
portion of the Principality. It wishes to impress 
— ee or the mind of the College Amalgsma- 
tion mittee, that the future of the Baptiste in 
North Wales is very much involved in the future 
of the The institution has cost the deno- 
mination in the six counties of North Wales much 
labuur and self-denial. They have expected much 
from it, and now that they are g subatan- 
tially te reap the benefits they anticipated, it 
would be a sad disappointment to them if this 
college were included in the proposed amalgama- 
As one of the greatiends in view in esta- 


tion. 
blishing this college was confessedly to meet the 


growing claims of North Wales, and to propagate 
our distinctive ) were therein, your I 
felt naturally reluctant to acquiesce in any scheme 
that involved the ignoring of that object. The 
Baptist cause in North Wales is comparativel 
young. At the time of the establishment of this 
were forty churches in North Wales 
alone without pastors ; by this time about twenty 
of our students have settled in the northern part of 
the Principality ; and several new churches have 
tarted, and that, in 
a great measure, by the help afforded, either 


directly or indirectly, throngh the co It 
4 different churches, both Welsh Eng- 
ish, from Shrewsbury to Carnarvonshire, and from 


Live Sr 
thus done to churches unable to support pastors o 
their own. Having long been convinced oi the 
need of a theologival institution for North Wales 
and of its i ce to the denomination, the asso- 
ciations of North Wales at last took the matter up 
in earnest, and in 1862 started this institution, and, 
during the first years of its existence, carried it on 

ir own exclusive su with the 2 
three contributions from South Wales, 
of the Welsh churches in to- 


th the 


* 


tutors, 


meeting, showed that excellent work had been done 


during the session. Eight new candidates were 
admitted to enter the institution in September, 


making the number of students twenty. In the 
Welsh sermon to the students was 


evening the 
preachei by the Rev. R. A. Jones, of Swansea, 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CouRCHES IN WALES. 
—The annual 


Wales and Monmouthshire was held on 
in Park 


i Church, Llanelly. 


meeting of the — for establish · 
Oh in South 
Tuesday 


Mr. E. Phillips, of the chairman of fou 
society, — There were also on the — 


the establishment of churches this year on acoount 
of the t struggle between capital and labour, 
but 4 that as the struggle had ended new 
churches would arise. The Chairman apologised 
for Professor Morgan’s absence, and moved the first 
resolution as follows :— 

That the report now read be adopted, printed, and circu- 


lated ; and that the names read constitute the committee for 
the ensuing year, with power to add to their number. 


Mr. Kennedy, in seconding the resolution, made 


some observations on the benefit of giving help to 


one another. He thought the work they were en- 
gaged in was one which would commend itself to 


every church. There was one defect in the report, 


namely, that no fresh undertakings were mentioned 
in it. Now there were two that he knew of. ‘One 
was of a church not a hundred miles away which 
helped a weaker one. There was yet another in- 
stance. Dr. Rees, in common with his church, 
helped @ congregation to erect an English church; 
they took a suitable spot for the site, rented it, 
found a pastor, and gave him a salary of 1201. He 
thought that was a worthy undertaking indeed. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Kennedy stated 
that they did not want Moody and Sankey down 
here to cause a revival amongst the people; earnest 
2 would have quite as efficacious a result. Dr. 

es spoke briefly in Welsh and English, and pro- 
. the following resolution, which was seconded 

y the Rev. W. E. Jones, of Morriston : — 

That having regard to the coustantly-increasing number of 
the English-speaking pulation in South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, m cordially commends the Society for 

English Co 


establishing ngregational interests to the hearty 
sympathy and d upport of all the friends of evangelical 


The Rev. T. L. Jones, of Machen, after a few 
words in Welsh on the benefit accruing from a 
nociety like theirs, moved, and the Rev. Thomas 
— of Llanelly, seconded the concluding reso- 
ution :— 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting, and all the friends 
of the society, be presented to E. i „ for his ser- 
vices as chairman; to T. Williams. Esq., J. P., for his ser- 
IN 7 B. E. Williams — J . and Mr. John 
Roberts, for their services as auditors. — 

The resolutions were unanimously passed. We may 
add that during the course of some excellent speak- 
ing, kindly references were made to the late Rev. 
D. Rees, of Capel Als, and the late Mr. Joseph 
Maybery, of Llanelly, both of whom took a warm 
interest in the establishment of English churches in 


the Principality. A collection was made at the 


close, and a substantial sum realised. Mr. Kennedy 
then pronounced-the benediction, and the meeting 
dispersed.— South Wales Press. 


Dr. BARNARDO ON THE Mission WorkK Axon 
THE OvuTcasts oF LonpoN.— Last week a Christian 
Conference was held at Perth, and the meetings in 
the City Hall were much crowded by persons from 
all parts of the country. Mr. Brownlow North 

resided, and was accompanied to the platform by 
he Rev. Dr. Moody Stuart, the Earl of Kintore, 
the Hon. Keith Falconer, Rev. Dr. Hutton, 
Glasgow; Rev. Mr. Sharp, ger age Mr. 
Thomas Stone, the late chairman of Mr. Moody’s 
committee in London; Mr. James Balfour, of 
Pilrig, W. S.; Mr. W. Ferguson, of Kinmundy ; 
Mr. W. Graham, ex-M.P., for Glasgow ; Mr. W. A. 
Macdonald, of Barnfoot; Mr. James Paton, 
Tillicoultry ; Major Cole, Chicago ; Captain Hull, 
Exmouth ; Mr. Mudie, Montrose ; Rev. Dr W. P. 
Mackay, Hull; Rev. Mr. Macnab, Silcoats ; Rev. 
James Newin U.P. Church, Edin- 
burgh; Rev. William Glendinning, Edinburgh ; 
Rev. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, Edinburgh. There was 
a series of devotional exercises, and addresses were 
delivered on various subjects such as The Bible; 
what it is, and how to use it.“ The Family,” 
The necessity of the spirit in awakening and 
converting the Soul.” At one of the meetings Dr. 
Barnardo gave an address on his work in London. 
At the outset he said he sup that all those at 
the meeting had received blessing from the late 
revival movement which had swept over every por- 
tion of the kingdom, but he wished to speak of a 
class that was 80 far out of the way that they 
received no blessing—the real destitute and outcast 
children of our t cities. It was a fact, patent 
to all in most large cities, whether provincial or 
otherwise, a large number of children were to be 
found who might be called very appropriately Arab 
or gutter children, for that we ae | their social 
condition. These children were without a home and 
without parental control, and cut off from the in- 
fluences which surrounded other children. In 
London, especially, within a few hundred yards of 
the lordly mansions of the West-end were to be 
nd narrow streets crowded with the extreme 
poor, and frequented by poor outcast children. 
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Where did they come from? and how was it that | 


they reached the condition in which they became 
the subjects of the special sympatby of the people! 
He did not think he could answer that fully, but 
he maintained that large numbers of them came 
from our parochial institutions. It was an attested 
fact that 300,000 children under the age of fifteen 
were at the present time in the various parochial 
institutions of the country, and it was easy to be 
understood how large numbers of them escaped 
before their — was completed. They escaped 
whenever they could, and found their way tothe back 
streets of large cities; and then thousands of 
children were deserted by their mothers, but this 
principally obtained where the children were illegi- 
timate. Every year a great number of the parents 
of the poorer classes turned out their children at a 
certain age to gain a living for themselves, and he 
could quote numberless cases in which these chil- 
dren had left their homes on account of the ill- 
treatment they received. Further, the children of 
criminals and those who were undergoing imprison- 
ment tended greatly to swell the ranks of the out- 
casts. As an ascertained fact, he would mention 
that seven out of ten boys and girls came upon the 
streets as the results of intemperance on the part of 
the parents. No fewer than 10,258 juveniles were 
in prison, and 6,607 were known to the police, so 
that there existed 16,865 children who belong to 
the criminal class. These children were reached, 
in a measure, by the Home with which he was con- 
nected. At all hours of the day and night, but 
especially after midnight, the children were sought 
for, and, in company with suitable persons, he had 
gone to the lowest haunts and the most unpleasant 
and unwholesome places in London seeking for 
them. In courts and alleys, in the market-places, 
down by the water-side, and on barges, these poor 
children were found. The outcasts’ home was 
doing a good work in London ; they had two large 
homes built for them, and they were attempting to 
build cottages, each one to contain twenty girls, 
and each one to be cared for by a mother, who 
would be a mother in truth to the little ones, and 
there the family life would be reprdduced, and 
training given and carried on. This village would 
contain some thirty cottages, and sixteen of them 
had been already provided. They had 330 boys 
and girls under their charge at present, and about 
700 or 800 had passed through their hands. The 

had a ter demand for the rescued boys and gir 

than they could supply. The wonder was that the 
Christian Church had not awakened to the fact that 
these children cost very little. Evory convict and 
boy in the prison cost the kingdom 80/. per annum, 
whereas these little ones could be maintained at a 
cost of 151. The Home had tried to reach these 
poor ones and save them from misery and earthly 
and temporal distress, but the -_ scheme shining 
brightly, from which they would never turn aside, 
was to bring the children under the sound of the 
Gospel. Next year the Home hoped to have a 
training-ship of their own to which to send the 
children, but that would cost 7,000/. or 8,000/. He 
concluded by asking the meeting for their prayers. 


Correspondente. 
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THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ 
UNION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Will you please allow me a few lines in answer 
to Mr. A. Clayden, and in defence of the National 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union and Mr. Joseph Arch ? 
Mr. A. Clayden says, There is uo longer a case for the 
Euglish agricultural labourers, the real work of their 
union is done. I say No, scarcely begun. I hope Mr. 
Joseph Arch, and his friends the delegates of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, will keep agi- 
tating every village until clerical supremacy is thoroughly 
abolished, until we have board schvols in every village, 
until our endowed schools are in the hands ot the 
people, until the vote is given to the agricultural 
labourer the same as to the mechanics in towns, until 
women labour in fields is done away with, until the 
English labourer is better housed, until we can have a 
simpler and less expensive way for the conveyance of 
small plots of land, until the present unsatisfactory law 
of primogeniture and entail is very much modified or 
abolished. 

I could enlarge, and say there are a great many more 
abuses yet to be abolished, but time forbids me. I am 
not agreat writer ; in fact, I think this is the first time I 
have ever written to your paper. 1 may add I write as 
poor-law guardian, as way-warden, as the largest 
employer of labour in this parish. If Mr. A. Clayden 
will come and live in this village as a political Noncor- 
formist he will soon witness some of the sweetnesse, 
of human kindness from clerical supremacy. 

From yours, &c., 3 
AN AGITATOR. 
Kibworth, September 4, 1875. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformis*, 

Srr,— Your correspondent Arthur Clayden’s letter, 
with reference to the “crisis” in the National Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union, is not at all calculated to give 
any truthful idea of our position; it is an exemplifica- 
tion of the too common evil of our day, of people 


writing upon matters with which thoy have no acquain- | 


tance, and regarding which they know nothing. 

The “ crisis,” whatever that term may imply, is cer- 
tainly not purely an affair” of the “hangers on of 
the Union,” inasmuch as the “‘ hangers on - those now 
connected with the Union—are in accord ; and the dis- 
turbance rests entirely with, and is solely caused by the 
rejected ones, to ,which origin, indeed, may be traced 
even the letter signed “* Arthur Clayden.” 

The numerous imputations of unworthy motives, such 
as something for paid officials to live upon,” and the 
well-known rhyme— - 

‘¢ Satan finds some misobief still,” Xo., &o. 
—which could have been applied, with truth, much 
more widely, are not such as we could expect to origi- 
nate in a pure mind; indeed, rumour has it that the 
relationship of Mr, Clayden to the Canadian Emigra- 
tion Depot did not render him the substantial benefits 
he had anticipated. 

We had never thought of consulting Mr. Clayden as 
to the future or the present of the union, nor can we 
understand from whence he gains his iuformation on 
the condition of the labourer, or what entitles him to 
his expression of opinion. If the ‘‘ frothy, inflammable, 
and one-sided ” delegates have picked up and effectually 
elevated the labourers from the condition which was so 
graphically described by the pen of Mr, Claydden in the 
earlier history of the movement, we think they are 
justly deserving a more liberal consideration than that 
afforded by your correspondent. The abuse of the 
Labourers’ Union Chronicle, even, has not in character 
excelled the above; indeed, it is simple repetition of it. 

Nor can we see that our work is yet completed, as 
there are many gentlemen of high reputation—amongst 
others, one whose character is too brilliant to Be bene- 
fited by the fulsome praise of A. C., - Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P.—who evidently, from the support they 
render us, do not agree with the suggestion. Moreover, 
if Mr. Clayden considers that the union is now effete, 
and merely an hospital for hangers-on,” why does he 
wish he could feel sanguine as to Mr. Morley’s success” 
in that gentleman’s attempt to restore peace and 
confidence in the movement? I am sorry that Mr, 
Clayden has not formed the acquaintance of Mr. Morley; 
nevertheless, there may be some wise provision in the 
fact. 

Mr. Editor, one scarcely knows how to'reply to such 
base and unfounded insinuations of the meanest type, 
as those contained in the letter of Arthur Clayden. 
Has anything come within, the observation of Mr. 
Clayden, which entitles him, a professed friend, to use 
them? We {have had, with few exceptions, a band of 
noble, honest, fervent, industrious labourers, taken 
almost haphazard from their rough labour, and 
hard fare, who have gone in the face of all 
weathers, and abuse! and insult and battery; who, have 
effected, or have laid the foundation of, a radical 
reform, social, moral, and political ; and, indeed, called 
into existence an institution of men who were previously 
a nonentity. There are now remaining many thousands 
of men who are living, or existing, upon 123. and 13s, 
per week; can these be other than paupers? They 
have not the means of independence, and uutil, by their 
own labours, they are enabled to secure good and sufii- 
cient food for themselves and families, a decent home, 
make provision against sickness, and the necessities of 
old age, we do not feel justified in withdrawing the 
assistance which has secured the advantages already 
gained, and which is competent to do the rest. It is 
true that there is free emigration to the colonies. ‘The 
union has endeavoured to guide men thither; but 
without the life infused through its medium, there 


would be few to avail themselves of the provision. It is 


also true that there is a political grievance or two.” 
Who shall educate them to realise the grievance, and 
adopt the remedy? The indifference of the peasant 
voters at the last election,” to which Mr. Clayden so 
sneeringly alludes, is certainly no argument for quie- 
tude and suspension of our labours. We must awaken 


and educate them to a sense of the degradation and 


evils of ignorance and apathy. As to Mr. Clayden’s 
views on village delegate meetings, I trust he will be 
able to leave those decisions to others in connection with 
us and ourselves, who, we are bold to say, can judge of 
the position with ac least as much candour and upon 
far more information than it is within his province to 
possess. 
Yours obediently, 
HENRY TAYLOR, 
General Secretary, National Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union, 
Leamington, Sept. 4. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sik,—I think your correspondent, Mr. Arthur 
Clayden, writes from insufficient data when he says 
that “there is no longer a case for the English agri- 
cultural labourers,” that ‘‘the real work of their union 
is done,” and that the world has all at once found 
out the value of genuine field-workers, and they are 
everywhere at a premium.” That the union has 
raised farm wages from 28. to 38. a week Mr. Clayden 
is probably aware, but he surely cannot koow that in 
Wilts and Dorset, in spite of this rise, mer are earning 
considerably less than the “thirteen shillings a week,” 
which he calls a modest demand.” I have before me 
the agreements for a year’s service as under-carters of 


tance ) —ki 
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three young men from eighteen to twenty-one years old 
signed by a farmer in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, 
They bind the men to serve from Michaelmas, 1874, to 
Michaelmas, 1875, at wages varying from 9s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. a week, with 40s.—in one case 50s.—extra 
money at the end of the year. One of these carters, 
unfortunately a married man, has received 9s, 6d. a 
week up to Lady Day, 1875, and 10s. a week since, and 
to his agreement are added the words, and if the men 
do rise to 13s. per week, will advance Is. per week, 
and not unless.” Ordinary weekly labour has, how- 
ever, remained at lls. and 12s. a week in the interval. 
Another of these men, aged twenty-one, and full-grown, 
has worked for 103. a week up to Lady Day, and 
103, 6d. since, with the addition of a lodging over the 
stable, and a promise of 50s, at Michaelmas. In Dor- 
chester, last Valentine's Day, I met un elderly but bale 
man, whe had hire himself out for a year at 93. a 
week and a cottage, and for this wage he allowed the 
farmer to transport him with his wife and family to 
the other end of the county. Yet I know from the 
lips of the men themselves that within the last two 
years wages have risen 2s, per week in the particular part 
of Wiltshire of which I am speaking, and in Dorset 
villages, where the union has taken root, wages have 
risen from 2s, to 33, a week. 

It my figures are correct, genuine fleld- workers 
are not at a premium” in Dorset or Wilts, nor has 
‘the common enemy gaunt want,” wholly ‘‘ dis- 


Nor is emigration the cure-all that Mr. Clayden ima- 
gines itto be, The men are hard to move in spite of most 
encouraging letters from New Zealand, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Canada. Ina letter from Toronto, 
dated last month, the farmers are described as out- 
bidding each other at the immigrant sheds like buyers 
at an auction ; yet the emigration returns from the port 
of Liverpool are steadily falling off. 

From all this I argue—taking the case as one of wages 
only—that agricultural unions are still needed to main- 
tain the rise already gained ; to supplement it till such a 
thing as 103. a week for the labour of an adult farm- 
servant shall be unknown in England; and—a task for 
which unions can be dispensed with least of all—to pro- 
mote emigration. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY F. COX, 

Shortlands, September 2, 1875. 


A CLERGYMAN ON ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Srr,—Since writing my last a couple of sermons by a 
country rector have fallen into my hands strenuously 
deprecating the very idea of Disestablishment, I have 
studied these sermons expecting to find some strong 
reasons that might tend to modify, if not to check, the 
rapid development of my views. I have been disap- 
pointed. It is toujours perdriz—the Jewish Polity ad 
nauseam, The argument from that source, however, I 
have already disposed of. 


Next, prophecy is appealed to as “‘ graphically por- 
traying in its glorious predictions that it is ‘ righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation but that sin is a reproach 


to any people,’” which, by the way, is not a prediction, 
but a plain statement of a fact, and one which every 
Dissenter would most heartily endorse, Then, still ap- 


pealing to prophecy, the author goes on to say :— 

In these heart-stirring predictions of the advent of 
the Prince of Peace into a sorrowful world, to establish 
in the hearts of men His righteous kingdom, we discover 
one remarkable characteristic of Gospel days of light 
and liberty—namely, the national recognition of Christ's 
rule, and the hallowed alliance between the kingdoms 
of this world and the Church of the living God. In the 
Second Psalm, which s s of the sorrows and 
triumphs of Jesus and of the final establishment of His 
Kio 1 Ask of Me, saith the Father to the Son, 
and I will give Thee the heathen for Thine inheri- 
s are exhorted to accept Christ's rule and 
prosper, in the second chapter of Isaiah it is said 
that—‘‘ Kings shall shut their mouths at Him, for He 
shall sprinkle many nations — d. e., Kings shali worship 
Him in silent adoration, and the nations shall be 
sprinkled with the blood of the propitiation, and sball 
acknowledge Jesus to be both Lord and Christ. And 
again we are assured that Kings shall be the nursing- 
fathers and Queens the nursing-mothers” of His 
adoring Church. 


How much better and wiser it would be for men who 


oannot reason more logically not to write at all! Is it 


possible that any man can really believe that he dis- 
vovers, in the predictions referred to, Divine sanction 
for what is called the remarkable characteristic of 
Gospel days of light and liberty, namely, the national 
recognition of Christ’s rule and the hallowed alliance 
between the kingdoms of this world and the Church of 
the living God"? Can any Protestant really believe 
that the national establishment of Christianity, 10 
matter under what form, is an essential link in the 
chain, at one end of which is the establishment of 
Christ's righteous kingdom in the hearts of men,” and at 
the other te final establishment of His kingdom”? 
How can any one, even the most blindly prejudiced, 
see in the Second Psalm anything more than a simple 
prophecy of the final triumph of the Son of God, in 
spite of the raging of the heathen and the vain imagi- 
nations of the Jewish people, and an exhortation to 
kings and rulers to be wise in view of this certain final 


triumph? No doubt kings and rulers of the earth 
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would show their wisdom in kissing the Son, and 
putting their trust in Him.“ And no doubt, when - 
ever any ruler or king is led to do this, he must, for 
the very nature of the new spiritual life awakened in 
him, become, both in his public and private capacity, 
a nursing father of Christ’s Church; just as every 
individual Christian, who is truly such, finds himself 
impelled by the energy of bis new life, so far as it is 
in a healthy state, to labour for the cause of the Re- 
deemer. t what has this to do with the establish- 
ment of any one form of Christianity! 

Again, what connection is there between the national 
establishment of Popery, for instance—for the argu- 
ment is as good for the Papist as for the Protestant— 
and Christ's “sprinkling” the nation wherein such 
Establishment exists? Nay, can it be seid of Protes- 
tant England herself, with even the remotest regard 
for the truth, that she, as a nation, has been “ sprinkled 
with the bloody propitiation,” simply by virtue of having 
bad established, under sanction of her laws, a form of 
Christianity—the essence of which some affirm to be 
that it is Protestant and Scriptural ; others that it is 
comprehensive, shelteriog equally the excess and the 
defect in matters of faith in other words, supersti- 
tion and stepticism ; others, again, that it is Episcopal 
and Anglo-Catholic? 

I would further ask, does the Establishment of some 
form of Christianity, no matter what, in a nation con- 
stitute the rulers of that nation nursing fathers and 
nursing mothers of the Church of Christ — Henry VIII., 
Philip II., Louis XIV., George IV., Isabella II., to 
wit ? : 

And yet one more question strikes me—What is tho 
exact meaning of the high-soundiog phrase, ‘‘ the 
hallowed alliance between the kingdoms of this world 
and the Church of the living God”? Js it intended to | 
cover all‘cases wherein the Church and State have been 
in union from the days of Constantine to the present 
hour? Then, on that supposition, the Papacy has been 
all along the ages the Church of the living God,” or 
at any rate, the main portion of that Church; and 
by the same token, the crusaders against the 
Albigenses, the Auto da Fes of that diabolical bigot, 
Philip II., the brutal persecutions of the bloody Alva, 
and the Dragonnades of France, culminating in the 
hellish massacre of St, Bartholomew, wero all hallowed 
doings, Or is it intended to embrace only instances 
wherein the Church and State have been united since 
the Reformation? Then, in this case, the Church of 
England, so called, has been alone the Church of the 
living God” in this country ; and then also the doings 
of the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court, 
and Laud's sacerdotalism, and the ecclesiastical violence 
that harbingered the Commonwealth; and the Savoy 
and Hampton Court Conferences, and the reactionary 
laws that disgraced the Restoration, and the Corporation 
and Test Acts, and the Act of Uniformity, and the 
expulsion of the 2,000, and the absolutism of James II., 
which found the Church its willing tool, and the lati- 
tndinarianiem of the Revolution, and the loss of the Com - 
prehension Bill through the priestly protensions of the 
clergy, and the Occasional Conformity Act, and the 
persectition of Wesley and Whitefield, and many other 
such things, were hallowed proceedinys ! 

Another thought occurs to me as I endeavonr to find 
a meaning for the words, the hallowed alliance of the 
kingdoms of this world and the Church of the living 
God.” Are the kingdoms of this world, here referred to, 
such kingdoms as have undergone the process of the 
‘‘shutting ol their kings’ mouths,” and of being themselves 
‘‘sprinkled with the blood of propitiation,” if such are 
to be found? Then, surely, they constitute, where 
they exist, the “Church of the living God,” and there 
is no occasion for any alliance. Nay, an alliance is 
impossible, for a man cannot make a league with 
himself. On the other hand, if by the “ kingdoms of 
this world” are meant such kingdoms as our Lord 
referred to when before Pilate, then the alliance cannot 
be ballowed, 

Having exhausted his appeal to the Jewish polity 
and to prophecy, the writer of the sermons I am co:n- 
menting upon betakes himself to the New Testament, 
and here is the whole of what he is able to adduce 
from that source in support of his position: 

And what have we from tho New Testament,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘concerning the "i of Governments to 


—s 


— 


protect the interests of true reli and instruct the 


governed righteousness of t? One passa 

will suffice, for ——.— are incontrovertible, 71 
exhort,’ the Apostle of the Gentiles, therefore 
that first of all,“ Ko., Ko. Surely now, dearly beloved, 


you have seen, from all that has been said, that that 
vation alone is a wise and understanding nation which 
takes the Lord for its God, and that the union between 
the Church and the State should be preserved in its 
integrity and maintained indissolubly, if we are to con- 
tinue as a nation to prosper and be at 
‘ what God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder,’ Ob! I entreat you seek not to banish Christ 
fiom our noble craft, lest we suffer national shipwreck.” 

The only remark that need be made is this, that in 
giving such writers—and the press just now really 
teems with them — credit fur sincerity it must 
unhappily be at the expense of their intelligence, 
W hat possible connection the most obtuse or subtle 
ingenuity can trace between the text so confidently 
relied upon in the above quotation and the uuion of 
Church and State, I cannot conceive, ~ 


Indeed, I am constrained to speak in the same way 


peace—for | 


* 


— — 


| bolster up the cause of the Establishment by what may | 


be called the Divine right” argument. I have neither 
heard nor read and I read every thing I can lay hold 
of in favour of things as they are—a single plea, drawn 
from the authoritative words of our Lord and His 
apostles, of sufficient foroe to make me pause or hesi- 
tate for one moment in arriving at the conclusion, 
stated in my last letter, that the Establishment of Chris- 
tianity is not cnjoined either directly or indirectly, 
either immediately or prospectively in the New Testa- 
ment. Nay; further, it must be clear to any one 
studying the question with an honest intention, and 
with a mind unclouded by prejudice, that did any such 
injunction exist, it would be utterly subversive of the 
spirit of the Gospel dispensation, and would altogether 
revolutionise its character. 

Whether this consideration involves a prohibition 
against establishing Christianity in any form and under 
any circumstances, I must request permission to exa- 
mine in yet another letter. 

Meanwhile I cannot refrain from noticing here a very 
ingenious, but very unworthy, attempt to throw dust in 
the eyes of the simple and unlearned, by boldly affirm- 
ing that no suvh thing exists in England as a Church 
established by law, and therefore that disestablishment 
is impossible, though spoliation there may be. I allude 
to a recent tract, entitled, The Church of England 


not Established by Law, and not Endowed by the 


State,” by James, Hamilton, Vicar of Doulting, 
Somerset. | 

This traot would not be deserving of notice were it 
not for the fact that it is brought out under the 
auspices and authority of ‘‘ The Social Science Com- 
mitteo of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.” I do not know whether the society reckons as 
Christian knowledge a studied endeavour to pervert 
one of the plainest facts of history. It would be an 
insult to the common sense of your readers were I to 
waste words in refuting this writer's sophistries. It 
may, however, be profitable to take note of one or two 
of his statements and admissions. 

First, then, I would remark that the position taken up 
by the Rev. James Hamilton, and presumably endorsed 
by the Christian Knowledge Society, is this—that, 
although the supremacy of the Pope was abjured at the 
Reformation, the continuity of the Church was in no 
way broken, that its spiritual: character and spiritual 
independence was in no Way compromised, and that its 
original faith and polity remained the same. This 
certainly is startling. I have always believed that the 
Church of England before the Reformation was a branch 
of the Church, not of Christ, but of anti-Christ, that its 
spiritual character was the resultant of possession by 


| the evil spirits of pride, and ambition, and avarice, and 


lust; that its independence was that of Cain, who 
thought his own self-willed offering as gooi as the 
divinely appointed sacrifice of his brother Abel ; that 
its faith consisted mainly of the doctrines of demons ;” 
and that its polity was sacerdotalism. I should very 
much like to ask the bishops and archbishops, who are 
patrons and presidents of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, whether they accept Mr. Hamilton's picture of 
the post-Reformation Church of England. 

Again, speaking of the Statute of Submission, 
25 Henry VIII., o. 19, by which Convocations were 
forbidden to assemble or to make canons and constitu- 
tions without the King’s Writ, and denying that it 
denoted a legal establishment, Mr. Hamilton says :— 


This was a necessary consequences of the royal 
supremacy, otherwise the bishops and clergy might 
have acted with such independence of the Crown as to 
have ccnstituted themselves a power as encroaching 


and intolerable as that of the Pope himself, 


If this be a true account of the spirit of the post- 
Reformation bishops and clergy, and if the Church 
therefore needed to be curbed by a Statute of Submis- 
sion, all I can say is that such a Church could not be 
the Church of Christ. 

Once more Mr. Hamilton writes: — Through all suc: 
ceeding reigns most of the affairs of the Church were 
regulated by statute ; this, however, was no indication 
ol its being a nationally Established Church, but was 
only a necessary consequonce of the nead of Parliamen- 
tary sanction to give effect to the legal position of tho 
clergy and the proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts, 
It was in the interest of the community that most of 
these statutes were passed, and they have been, under 
God, the great means of preserving religion in our 
midst, and handing down to these times the original 
Jaith and polity of the Church,” If this be so, what 
have we here but a confession that the Church of Eng- 
land had no innate vitality for the preservation of re- 
ligion and for the maintenance of its faith and polity, 
and cannot therefore be the Church of Christ ? 

Ones more our author writes —“ The opponents of 
the Church who call her State - ridden, are fond of 
taunting her with the Acts of Parliament which define 
her course at evory step; but they suppress the fact 
that these Acts were not generally initiated by Parlia- 
ment on its own motion, The Act Uniformity, and 
others like it, were first agreed to iu Convocation, and 
then presented to Parliament for legal sanction.” 

Mr. Hamilton seems to thiak this redounds to the 
credit of the Church. I think that if ever any institu. 
tion had occasion to exclaim, ‘Save me from my 
friends,” the Church of England has at this present | 
moment. 


of every attempt that has come under my notice to 


One other dictum of Mr. Hamilton’s is too rich in, 


its audacity to be passed over. He says —“ What- 
ever pre-eminence the Church now enjoys over 
other religious communions is not due to her 
legal position but to . her proved fidelity 
to Bible truth.” Then what is Bible truth? I preach 
to-day that We who believe are the children of God 
by faith in Jesus Christ.” An Anglo-Catholic priest 
preaches from the same pulpit to-morrow with equal 
authority from the same Church that all who are 
aqueously manipulated by a priest armed with apostolic 
succession are thereby made children of God ; whilst a 
third, under the sanction of the same Church and from 
the same pulpit, preaches on the morrow’s morrow that 
all are indiscriminately children of the Universal 
Father. Are all these contradictory preachings, let me 
ask, evidential of the Church’s ‘‘ proved fidelity to Bible 
truth ” ! 
I am, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
| NEMO CAMBRENSIS. 
Brighton. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCES. 


— 


During the last week or ten days the Hague has 
been the scene of the meetings of the members of 
two important associations, whose objects, if not 
exactly the same, are very similar. The Institute 
of International Law came into existence at Ghent, 
September, 1873, when a conference of eleven per- 
sons was held, representing the chief European 
nations and the United States, and at which it was 
decided to found an institute for the purpose of 
fixing the principles and generalising the rules of 
international law. It now consists of forty-three 
acting members—five from the United States, oue 
from South America, six from Germany, three 
from Belgium, four from England, six from France, 
one from Holland, seven from Italy, one from Nor- 
way, two from Sweden, two from Austria, three 
from Russia, one from Switzerland, and one from 
Spain. 

Auen the questions dealt with by the mem - 
bers at the present conference have been the compe- 
tency of civil tribunals in matters of an interna- 
tional character, and the method of 2 in 
cases of international arbitration. Professor Asser, 
of Amsterdam, submitted a report upon the former, 
which was adopted, and the pr made last 
year to the Geneva Conference by Dr. Goldschmidt 
Was approved. The three rules of Washington, 
upon which the Alabama arbitration was based, 
were, upon the report of Dr. Blantschli, approved 
by a majority, but Sir Travers Twiss, Q. C., and the 
Right Hon. Mountague Bernard, were dissentients 
from this vote. The proposals of the Congress 
convened at Brussels by the Russian Government 
to consider the usages of war, also met the approval 
of a majority of the institute, the dissentients 
already named and Mr. Westlake, Q.C., being in 
the minority. There was also a difference of opinion 
(Professor Lorimer as well as the gentlemen who 
had disagreed with previous resolutions objecting) 
upon a proposal to grant complete immunity to 
enemies’ ships and commerce at sea, except so far 
as articles contraband of war were concerned, This 

roposal was, however, carried by a majority. The 
ast question considered by the institute was the 
applicability of European international law to the 
people of Oriental nations. It was agreed that a 
series of questions should be prepared for circula- 
tion in the East, and that the report upon the 
answers should be submitted to the members at 
their meeting in 1876. 

The institute was not considered sufficiently broad 
in its objects and constitution to embrace all the 
questions connected with International Law, or all 
the persons who were thought to be interested in 
the subject. The Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations was therefore 
formed at Brussels in October, 1873. On Tuesday 
week the institute brought its labours to an agree- 
able conclusion, and the Association entered upon 
its session by attending a reception to which the 
menibers of both societies were invited by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. Her Majesty, with that 
grace for which she is so distinguished, received at 
the Palace, in the Bois dela Haye, and by the wide 
acquaintance which she possesses with European 
languages the Queen was able to converse with the 
represeutativesof many different nationalities. A gar- 
den party in the grounds surrounding the palace, and 
a dlejeuner, to which the members were entertained, 
formed a pleasant termination to the royal and 
hospitable reception by which the societies were 
honoured. ) 

On Wednesday the-local committee of the Iater- 
national Association received the members and the 
ladies and others who take an interest in their pro- 
veedings in the hall of the Hotel des Arts et des 
Sciences, Dr. Bredius, one of the Vice-Presidents 
for Holland, welcomed the strangers, speaking 
alternately French and English. 

The Hon, David Dudley Field, of New York, the 
President, responded in French. 

At the conclusion of the meeting those present 
333 of lunch, which had been provided by the 

utch authorities. The meeting ad jouraed ti I the 
afternoon when the first business meeting was held. 
Among those present were: From America, Mr. 
Dadley Field (already mentioned) Judge Peabody, 
Judge Dillon, of Iowa, Chancellor Preyn, and Dr. 
Miles, the general secretary ; from Austria, Professor 
Neumann, of Vienna, member of the Austrian 
House of Lords; Dr. Jaques and Dr. Strauss 
advocates in Vienna; from Italy, Professor 
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Pierantoni; from Spain, Senor Marcoartu, of | 
Madrid; from Germany, Professor Borchardt ; 

from Denmark, Professor Goos, of Copenhagen; 

from Holland, Judge Coninck-Liefsting, of the 

Supreme Court, Dr. Cremers, late Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, Dr. Beelaerts von Blokland, Dr. 

Bredias, and Professor Asser, of Amsterdam ; from 

Belgium, M. Couvreur, of the House of Deputies ; 

and from England, Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., Mr. 

Serjeant Simon, M.P., Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 

Dr. Spinks, Q.C., Messra. Jencken, Bailey, and 

Smith, the honorary international secretaries ; Dr. 

Blackie, of Glasgow ; Mr. John Seaton, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Hull; and Mr. 

Smith, the hon. secretary of the same body. The 
two gentlemen last mentioned came expressly to 
assist in the consideration of the law regarding 
bills of exchange, much inconvenience being 
caused in international trade by the conflicting rules 

connected with bills of exchange in different 
countries. 

Mr. Dudley Field having been re-voted to the 
chair, and Sir Travers Twiss and Professor Borch- 
ardt having been elected vice-presidents, Dr. 
MI LES, the general secretary, proceeded to read his 
third annual report. Having thanked the Dutch 
for the hospitable reception they had given to the 
members of the association, he remarked that 
within a period of a little more than two years 
the legislative bodies of five important countries— 
the British House of Commons, the Chamber of 
Deputies of Italy, both Houses of the American 
Congress, the States-General of Holland, and both 
Houses of the Belgian Parliament—had declared 
themselves in favour of arbitration. Last year, he 
said, there occurred a dispute between Italy and 
Switzerland on a question of boundary, one between 
England and Portugal as to the sovereignty over 
Delagoa Bay, and both these cases had been sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Even China and Japan, the 
other day, had accepted the decision of Mr. Wade, 
the British Minister in Pekin, on the occasion of 
the murder of certain Japanese on the island of 
Formosa. Two British officers had recently arbi- 
trated in a case of difference concerning boundaries 
between the Shah of Persia and the Ameer of 
Cabul. We might, therefore, conclade that arbi- 
tration was a fact. He concluded his report with 
a reference to the death of Mr. Webster, who was 
a very active, able, and much-respected member of 
the association. 3 

Various telegrams were then read from absent 
members and friends, and Professor PIERANTONI 
communicated the good wishes of Signor Mancini, 
and took the opportunity of saying a few words 
himself about the movement. He pointed out how 
important it was that members of Parliamentary 
Assemblies were present from all parts, because 
they carried the opinions they formed with them to 
those fields of action in which direct results were to 
be obtained. 


The special committees then laid their reports on 
the table. Sir Travers Twiss deposited his on the 
last conference (Geneva, September 7, 1874), and 
Sir TRAVERS and Messrs. Brown, JENCKEN, and 
Bal.ey theirs on the codification of the laws re- 
specting bills of exchange; and after some discus- 
sion as to making the office of president tenable for 
three years, the meeting closed. The president’s 
address, which was taken as read, and distributed 
in print, considers the present state of international 
law, and the possibility of making it plainér and 
better. Such law, as it affected the relations of one 
people with another, from its very nature must be 
superior to the municipal laws and domestic insti- 
tutions of any single nation. There may be dis- 
agreement as to the extent and nature of the regu- 
lations established or recognised for the intercourse 
of nations ; but there must be a rule of some sort. 
Force may prevail over law; but the law exists, 
nevertheless. Treaties and usuge were the origin of 
much of the laws which at present exist, but they 
were not laws in the sense of commands, as nations 
have no common superior. As illustrations of the 
num ber of unsettled questions of international law, 
Mr, Field took several examples from those that 
were merely personal, and not national in their cha- 
racter, such as the difference between the laws affect- 
ing marriage, divorce, and testamentary dispositions. 
Peace and war were defined and regulated by an all- 
comprehending body of rules. But it was still matter 
of debate whether even these were to be regarded by 
other than Christian States. More than three-fourths 
of the human race, if not beyond the pale of public 
law, were yet excluded from some of its advantages. 
There were also other unsolved problems — the 
regulation of neutral trade, the list of contraband 
of war, the greater or less jurisdiction of a common 
tribunal for the interpretation and application of 
admitted rules ; and if there were no other means 
thau war of determining the disputes of nations, 
there would still remain an opportunity of doin 
infinite good, by lessening the number of unsettle 
88 and in that way limiting the chances of 

ispute. The object of the association was there- 
fore threefold ; first, to promote common efforts to 
the common good ; second, to lessen the chances of 
dispute between nations by settling beforehand, in 
ä — —— the —.— . — of 2 
and third, by providing a peaceful means of settling 
disputes when they unfortunately occur. This last 
great problem pointed to the thought of peace and | 
the means by which peace is to be won, if won it 
ever may be. If war cannot be always prevented, 
the chanees of its coming might be lessened, and so 
also with its evils when it comes. Closely related 
to this subject was that of disarmament, Here 
was both a question of peace and a question of 


finance, and, with some nations, almost a question 
of solvency. Until the petition was erased from 
the Prayer-book, Give peace in our time, O Lord,” 
and from the Lord's Prayer, the words, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it isin 
Heaven, it was the grossest inconsistency to refrain 
from wishing well to all rational efforts for the pre- 
vention and mitigation of war. 

The discussion of what were rational efforts 
formed the closing part of the President's address. 
All wars were not unlawful. The war of the Ame- 
rican Revolution was a just war on the part of the 
Americans. But a war of defence was one thing, a 
war of aggression another. Without the latter the 
former would not exist, and the means of prevent-. 
ing aggressive war were those which should be con- 
sidered. These means were summarised by Mr. 
Field as making laws for the definition of the re- 
spective rights of nations, and the appointment of 
impartial courts or arbiters to settle their disputes. 
The chief difficulty in establishing these means was 
that nations had no common superior. But there 
were other sanctions than those of such q superior 
—sanctions which to a great extent supply the Jack. 
An international code was but an extended treaty. 
Partial codes of this character have been frequent. 
The treaties of Westphalia and Utrecht, of Vienna 
and Washington, were such codes ; and the associa- 
tion advocated a treaty between nations binding 
them to submit their differences to the arbitrament 
of judges, rather than the chances of the sword. 
The objections to such a proposal are named by 
Mr. Field, and encouragement was drawn from the 
treaties of the United States with several foreign 
Powers, stipulating for arbitration in case of dif- 
ference ; from the declarations of the British and 
other Parliament& in favour of the principle, and 
from the cases of international arbitration which 
have been recently decided. The association con- 
templated no other force than that of reason for 
obtaining assent to its views, and no other pressure 
upon Governments than the influence of an enlight- 
ened public opinion. Preparatory to the concert of 
nations was an agreement of individuals from diffe- 
rent countries, meeting of their own motion, repre- 
senting no government, and only intent upon 
influencing public opinion by the reasons which 
they address to the public judgment and con- 
science. The association, therefore, appealed from 
force to conscience, from the ordeal of arms to the 
arbitrament of reason, from the law of man to the 
better law of the golden rule, from the long line of 
the pasb to the longer line of the future ages. 


The second meeting of the conference was held 
on Thursday, and the subjects of discussion were, 
„Arbitration and the Reduction of Armaments and 
War.” Mr. Henry Ricwarp, M. P., opened the 
debate, reading a paper on international arbitration. 
No one, he said, pretended arbitration was an infal- 
lible panacea for all international disputes. It was 
freely admitted that cases might be easily conceived 
to which it did not apply. The class of disputes to 
which it was more especially applicable were com- 
mercial questions—questions of boundaries, ques- 
tions of disputed claims, and of international law. 
There were many * 1 made to its employ- 
ment, but they tended all to show that the subject 
had not been fairly thought out by those who made 
them. One was that the arbiters could err. A 
court of law might err; but because that was the 
case, were we not to establish courts of law? 
Another difficulty was made by insisting on the 
fact that the ostensible were not always the real 
reasons of war, but this he considered to be more in 
favour of than against arbitration. Another was 
that it was undignified in a nation to submit to 
foreign decision. This was a survival of the old 
view that disputes among individuals could only 
be settled by the death of the one or the other. 
Duelling * died out among the English, and it 
was dying out elso where. We did not now-a-days 
object to submit our disputes to the decision of 
reason ; why should communities not do the same? 
We must not forget that arbitration is an alter- 
native, and that, to estimate its value, the other 
side of the alternative must be compared with it. 
Some suggested that the decision might be frauda- 
lent ; there had been within the last fifty years pro- 
bably twenty cases of reference to the political 


heads of different States, but he had never heard a 


whisper of suspicion as to the absolute integrity 
of the judgments. In the Middle Ages, as Sir 
Travers Twiss recorded, cases had not been 
infrequent where nations submitted their dif- 
ferences to the decision of the faculty of law of 
some famous university, Thus he found the 
doctors of the great law school of Bologna con- 
tinually called upon to furnish arbiters to decide 
disputes between the Italien republics. And in 
modern times the most powerful State had not 


hesitated to refer to commercial tribunals the deci- 


sion of questions which might have arisen between 
themselves and a less powerful State, and in which 
the commercial interests of their subjects had been 
concerned. There were cases where an individual 
had been solely referred to, as when Mr. Joshua 
Bates, a London merchant, was chosen umpire in a 
question between the United States and ourselves. 
He cited many other similar cases of submission 
to the judgment of arbitrators. No one, he con- 
cluded, regarded arbitration as any other than an 
imperfect and temporary expedient. What was 
wanted was not an arbitrator, but a judge, an 
authorised tribunal, clothed with the attributes and 
armed with the powers of a court of law. We were 
doing, he thought, what was required in trying to 
give consistency and unity to the law of nations as 
the indispensable preliminary to the establishment 
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of a system of authorised and permanent inter- 
national jurisdiction. Afterwards we might ho 
to find a great tribunal arise which would adjudi- 
cate between the civilised nations, just as the 
Supreme Court of the American Federation adjudi- 
cates between the different States of the Union, as 
well as between the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. 

This paper was followed by two by Mr. 
MounTaGuE BERNARD, the one on Proportional 
Reduction in the Armaments of Euro States, 
and the other on Formalities and Delay before 
He pointed out the im- 
practicability of the former proposition in the pre- 
sent state of things, and stated the advantages of 
attention to the latter. 

Dr. J. P. THompson then read a paper on the 
armaments of Germany. The fighting force of the 
Empire he estimated in toto at 1,700,000 men, 
nearly half a-million of whom formed the standing 
army, each man of which cost 300 thalers a-year. 
This army had been vote at the last session of 
Parliament for seven y overruling the clause of 
the constitution which provides that the duration 
of any one Parliament is limited to three years, 
and that each Parliament has absolute control over 
the supplies and subsidies of the Empire during the 
term of its own existence. For internal defence 
only 40,000 of these men, he should think, were 
necessary—that was the number in America, which 
had, like the German Empire, a population of about 
forty millions. But for external defence, he con- 
tinued, the whole army was necessary, every nation 
being armed around her. She must be prepared for 
an emergency. It was certainly a terrible drain on 
the resources of countries, to withdraw on an 
average twenty-eight per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, Arbitration was the cbvious and only substi- 
tute for war, and arbitration could not be expected 
to find acceptance at once. It must gradually, by 
repeated application and success, recommend 
itself. 

Mr. Mies stood next on the orders of the day, 
but as he had laid his paper on An International 
Tribunal” in English and French u each table 
he forbore, he said, taking up further time. This 
paper dealt with the grounds for confidence in the 
effectiveness of the decisions of the international 
Tribunal he would propose to create. The first 
ground was the nature of its origin, which presup- 
posed a voluntary federation of nations. The 
second was the character of the court as inter- 
national and representative. The third was the 
sentiment of honour operating powerfully in secu- 
ring obedience to the decisions of the tribunal ; and 
the fourth was the desire of every nation to pro- 
mote its own interests. Some, he concluded, urged 
that without force the tribunal could not accom- 
plish its ends. If force, then, were necessary, it 
would be a vast change to take it out of the hands 
of the individual natious and to put it under the 
control of the law of nations. 

The Presrpent then requested Mr. Jencken to 
read a paper by Professor Bluntschli on Disarma- 
ment.” This paper, after alluding to the fact that 
the example of Prussia had been generally followed 
in Europe of placing 3 per cent. of the population 
under arms, referred to the absolute necessity, as 
things are, of maintaining armaments, but it con- 
demned large standing armies, and pointed out the 
advantage of reducing them, at the same time ob- 
serving that protection every State must have, and 
that, therefore, if reduction is to be carried out, it 
must be by general agreement. 


This was followed by a paper, read by Professor 
BrrKBECK, on the principles of non-intervention. 

A resolution was then 8 in favour of re- 
22 armaments, which was voted upon on 

aturday. 

In the afternoon most of the members interested 
in international arbitration being absent, the ques- 
tions which relate to private international law, and 
specially to bills of exchange, came up for consi- 
deration, and Sir TRAVERS Iss, chairman of the 
committee nominated to consider the report of the 
special committee, read the result of their delibera- 
tions. The substance of the report referred to was 
that answers had been received to questioas which 
had been put by circular and submitted to jurists, 
Chambers of Commerce, and bankers in all the 
countries of Europe, and that, in substance, their 
replies were as follow :—They approved tbe codi- 
fication of the laws of the bills of exchange, and 
recommended the abolition of days of grace and 
usances, the assimilation of the laws regarding en- 
dorsements—recommending that one rule should 
be followed—and the abolition of the difference 
between trader and non-trader and also between 
inland and foreign bills. In conclusion, this report, 
directed attention to the formation of an interna- 
tional committee. 

Senor Marcoatu read a paper and Professor 
Amos addressed a few words to the meeting upon 
arbitraticn, expressing his opinion that it was in 
the interest of arbitration to recommend it not only 
in those cases where it was acceptable, but also in 
those cases in which it was hopeless, because by 
this it was brought so forcibly before warlike 

oples that nations came to desire to abolish 
Bghting, People objected that when bitterness 
was in the case we could not expect the inimical 
parties to agree to arbitration, but he would point 
out thet there was no want of bitterness in England 
ae the men who fight the battle of capital aud 

bour. es 

Serjeant Simon athised strongly in the 
endeavours of Mr. Richard, The tribunal proposed 


| 


by him and by Mr, Miles was no new idea. But he 
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a tribunal whose | Lrersrine, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
nal. we got one which | Netherlands. , 

the tendencies of other tri-| Two on bills of exchange were then read 
bunals, it keep clear of falling into party | by Mr. H. D. Jencxen and Mr. Becker, of Paris, 
spirit and keep clear of the pursuit of selfish | and at the afternoon session discussions took place on 
interests? Would nations submit to the decisions | the Brussels Conference, and on a resolution proposed 
2 not chosen by themselves? Mr. Miles * Covvreur and seconded by Mr. H. RicHarD, 
had spoken of honour as a swaying influence among P., urging the Russian Government to resume 
mankind. He feared that honour aroong nations | the work of the Congress of Paris at the next meet- 
differed from honour among individual men. Trea- | ing in St. Petersburg, which was opposed by Ser- 
ties, as in the case of the late war, had been broken. | jeant Smiox and other members, and lost by a 
The French Government did not seek peaceable | majority of three. 8 i 
means before engagi ing in war with Germany, ae it| M. Farsassz read a paper on the judicial organi- 
had promised todo. When a difference between | sation in Egypt; one by Professor WasHBuRN, of 
the United States and ourselves was submitted to | Yale College, was laid on the table ; and another 
arbitration, the former declined to accept this | interesting paper on the assimilation of laws of 


jen. Mr. Richard had compared the tri- | various nations in relation to the protection of | 


he would institute to a court of law, and | patents, by Mr. LLoyp Wisk, was read. 
ascribed to us willingness to abide by the decisions | In the evening the members were received by the 

of the latter. But we must not forget that there | Minister of Finance. | 
ure policemen and outside the justioo- hall. The reception of the miscellaneous papers was 
Arbitration would more popular, but it | continued on Saturday by Mr. JoHN JENKINS, 
would become popular slowly. barrister, of London, reading a treatise on the 
on the same Decisions on British Claims against the Govern- 
that it had been | ment of Hayti for Loss arising from Civil War of 
present, and the sugges- | 1868 and 1869 in that country.” The subject of 
and sound, to establish two | Modern International Aspects of the Slavs rade, 
itration—a private one and one of | Was introduced by a paper from Mr. F. W. CHESSON, 
; | who pointed ＋ 3 I ong oe for * 
The discussion continued for some time more in | uPRreazaion of the East African slave trade are ony 
the same strain, except that the view we expressed partially successful, and that in a = 7 
that the tribunal might be brought into existence, transport 1 ay or diminish 2 eo Sead 
and that Governments might apply to it as they | u Tenses on oe "Trina to 1 st 33 
thought fit. In fine, a resolut ion was p to — gg dif ä rigidly prohi. 
rere enen the 
effect would be to inflict a severe blow on the 
traffic as far as Stamboul and Smyrna are con- 
cerned. With regard to kidnapping in the Pacific, 
he proposed that the provisions of the two Pacific 
Islanders’ Protection Acts, passed by the British 
Parliament, should be embodied in treaties between 
the nations whose subjects have settled in the 
islands of the Pacific. This was followed by a 
from Mr. Joun Hosack, Deputy Recorder of 
iverpool, on the Declaration attached to the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856.” 


The resolution was 4 by NM. Avaustvs 


With one or two dissentients the resolution was 


mistaken one, y . Professor SHELDON Amos a reso- 
nishing 1 He supported the proposition, lation having referenoe to the mies Sota, Vir- 
but would have liked it to go further. tually this accomplished the object of the resolution 
M. Couvrgur, of the Belgian Parliament, se- | defeated the previous day, as it declared it to be 
conded the resolution, but hoped it would stand as | expedient that the Governments of Europe should 
it was. We must not Bee wong too much. The | commence negotiations for the purpose of givin 
opposition which the = of arbitration had 323832 effect to the protocol of the 14th Arif 
met in the countries whose Parliaments had - | 1856, 
nised it showed how much resistance had still to be giving effect to the purpose would be to codify 
overcome. There were cases where arbitration arrangements for arbitration, and to provide by 
could not be applied: such a case occurred not | anticipation for the constitution and precedure of 
long ago, when an English company transferred | the courts that would be required. This was unani- 
the working of a Belgian railway to a French com- | mously adopted, and the conference proceeded to 
2 By the contract it could do so, but the | elect committees to report on the Code Interna- 
vernment refused to allow this. It involved the | tional drafted into the works of Mr. Dudley Field, 


4 f 
rr, 


and that the association submits a means of 


Belgian Government in a dispute with France, and | and to prepare a code of the laws affecting bills of | f. 


here it was impossible to refer the question to | exchange, and to consider the subject of interna- 
arbitration. In fact, there were cases where arbi- | tional copyright, patent right, and coinage. 
tration could not be ig oa where a Govern-| The sittings of the congress were brought to a 
to a hostile decision. | close on Saturday evening after the election of Lord 
America has been cited as presenting ti face of | Penzance as president, M. Laboulaye honorary pre- 
things we sought for in Europe, but America was | sident, and Mr. Dudley Field and Count Sclopis 
united before it had its supreme tribunal for the | vice-presidents of the congress in 1876. The council 
Union. We saw the same in Germany. This was | will in due course fix upon the town at which it is 
the natural course of thin They must not | to be held. 
ex to come rapidly to their ultimate object ; 
and it was not with the torch of sentiment but with 


the lantern of age a that they would come sooner THE INSURRECTION IN TURKEY. 
- ~ | ä 
Senor MARCOARTU 


) pe posed certain amendments, | There seems to be no doubt that the insurgents 
which were lost, and resolution was accepted. i ble to make head agai 
Jadge 2 Br Ghss veod We vopart of — n. | are quite unable to make against the Turkish 


bythe e : troops now being sent into Herzegovina. All the 
mission on laws concerning collisions at sea. — have — left undefended ; Trebinje has been 


This was followed by a read by M. DE | relieved, and as many as 20,000 iusurgents have, it 
Pinto, of the Netherlands, on International Crimi- | is said, crossed the Bosnia into Dalmatia. A 
nal Law, in which he embodied the following | telegram from Vienna says :—‘ A reinforcement of 
views :—That the penal code df every State should | the Turkish forces by a few thousand men, in all 
be able to punish its own subjects and foreigners | about 4,000, has sufficed to clear the south-westerly 
for wrongs committed by them against forei corner of the Herzegovina of the insurgent bands 
States, except for crimes and offences purely poli- and their auxiliaries, and to drive them into the 
tical ; that a State ought not to include in its penal | countries on the border, and across the Austrian 
N n A Belgrad 8 

; another . act is not ish- rade telegram the 5th says :—‘* An 
able according to the terms of the laws—in the | iusurrectionary movement is —— in the 
case of it having been committed against the State | neighbourhood: of Gradatschatz and Bischtza in 
pons gg meer the country in which euch acts occur ; | Bosnia. It is believed to have been brought about 


| — the condition of reciprocity is not ad- by Servians who crossed the frontier for that 


According to assertions published h 
A paper on the same subject was read by M. C. Whale districts are rising in ther — 
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frontier of Bosnia. Kulinovits, commander of 
the Redifs, has been killed in an en ment near 
Gradatechatz. The formal opening of the Skupt- 
schina, which was originally fixed for the 8th inst., 
is now postponed until the following day. In con- 
sequence of the pressure which the Great Powers 
have brought to bear upon the Government here, 
it is now considered unlikely that the latter will 
enter upon a policy of action in favour of the 
Herzegovina insurrection. Measures will be taken 
to prevent bands from crossing the frontier to join 
the ins ts.” 

A band of 600 Servians, which had crossed into 
Turkish territory near Ratscha at the point of con- 
fluence of the rivers Save and Drina, was beaten by 
Turkish troops, and has entrenched itself in Turkish 
Ratscha, close to the Servian frontier, and is there 
awaiting reinforcements. 

The insurgents have drawn up a manifesto claim- 
ing full autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
under a ruler belonging to a Christian dynasty. 
Like the other vassal States, they will recognise the 
suzerainty of the Porte and pay tribute, assumin 
upon themselves likewise a portion of the Turkis 
State debt. The insurgent leaders also state that 
they cannot appear at the negotiations with the 
consuls at Mostar, because the negotiations would 
be under Turkish pressure. They want a neutral 
place for the negotiations and a guarantee that the 
stipulations will be carried out, not by the Porte, 
but by the commissioners of the Powers. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Standard states 
that the insurgents in the Herzegovina have been 
guilty of gross cruelties. One band is reported to 

ave set fire to a Turkish house, put the children 
which it contained on ‘‘ spits” and roasted them 
alive, and then to have slain their ts. The 
correspondent adds that he believes that the insur- 
rection has been virtually put down, that only raids 
of Servians and Montenegrins have recently taken 
place, and that these are greatly exaggerated in the 
telegraphic news. 

The Russian Government has notified to the 
foreign Powers its firm resolution to uphold the 
stafus quo in the East. 

German assert that England has confiden- 
tially notified to the Powers that she has not 
chan her policy on the Oriental question, that 
she y upholds her treaty obligations, and pro- 
tests against any dismemberment of Turkey. 


THE THREE R’s. 
(From the Times.) 


In the year ending with August, 1874, there 
were 1,013,068 children in elementary day-schools 
5 aided by Government grants, who were 
qualified by age and attendances to ae such 
grants to the schools on passing a satisfactory 
examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
There were 857,611 children actuall ted for 
such examination, and 508,232 o prescribed 
— — failure in any one of met 5 = 
ects. © inspectors’ reports supply valuable 
accounts of these schools and their work. The 
Rev. E. P. Arnold, rting on schools in Devon- 
shire, observes that he is not one of those who 
think that the results of our elementary school 

m have been up to this time unsatisfactory. 

e is not sure that grown-up and educated le 
do not form an — estimate of the intelli- 
gence which can fairly be expected in a child of ten 
or eleven years old. Mr. Arnold says :—‘‘ A boy 
the other day was reading to me these words from 
a book of English history They raised the 
standard and marched against the enemy’; and 
upon my asking him what a standard was, he said 
it was a ‘daily paper.’ But the boy understood 
the pith of the passage, that the two sides were 
just going to fight. supply of reading-books 
of continuous narrative, like ‘Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ &c., would do much,” says Mr. Arnold, to 

ive children an interest in their reading and so to 


improve it ; but to expect an ordinary child in an 
elementary school to understand all the words in a 
leader of the Times or a page of modern literature 
will be always to apes % igy.” Mr. Arnold 
notes that under t of * writing,” good 
spelling is required, and to write from dictation 
correctly requires intelligence ; when we hear that 
nearly 77 per cent. pass in it successfully, it would 
be very unfair to regard this result merely as a test 
of mechanical handwriting. In regard to arith- 
metic, he observes that er the fourth standard 
are included ‘‘compound rules,” treated as 
requiring not merely the -correct working of 
st orward sums, but the power to resolve easy 
problems in these rules. The following is one put 
in his district :—‘‘ A watch is 37min. 27sec. too 
fast; what is the correct time when it is a quarter- 
past twelve by the watch?” In this district only 
two-thirds of all the children examined in arith- 
metic passed successfully, but all the boys in the 
fourth standard were educated with a view to 
working such sums as this. The Rev. W. F. 
Tregarthen, reporting on Dorset and Hants, says 
that in schoolr where there is the greatest variety 
of reading-books, the children always read best. 
Still, he observes, good reading, distinct, intelli- 
gent, and expressive, is not often met with ; fair 
reading, with correct and distinct pronun- 
ciation, and some attempt to give expres- 
sion to m is not so hard to find. 


The reading w be better if more time were 


given to the explanation of words. This inspeotor 


notices that good writing becomes the habit 


of a school where the teacher is a good penman, 
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attaches due importance to the ert oy and 2 
orme 0 


upon the letters being well and neatly 

ds that arithmetic involves thought from the 
first, and he observed the most amusing efforts on 
the part of the juvenile mind not to think. Chil- 
dren would rather make eighty-one strokes on a 
slate, count them one by one, and then divide them 
into 1 of nine, than learn, and apply the fact 
to all future calculation, that nine times nine are 
eighty-one. The Rev. J. Rice Byrne, writing of 
Surrey schools, reports that the reading still falls 
far short of what it might be if taught thoroughly 
and on system. He is not aware of there being in 
any school he inspects 4 manual of elocution habi- 
tually in use, with a view to teach reading as an 
art. Writing is taught in general successfully ; 
where not to, the fault lies too often with the 
infants’ teacher, who neglects to impart to the 
scholars that ease in forming letters and figures 
which is rarely acquired if not in infancy. Mental 
arithmetic appears less frequently than it should 
do in the routine of lessons. The Rev. C. F. Rout- 
ledge gives a summary of inspected schools in East 
Kent ; reading passable, but not intelligent ; hand- 
writing generally satisfactory; spelling tolerable ; 
arithmetic very fair. The weakest point is spel- 
ling, partly because sufficient time is not given to 
it by teachers, and partly owing to home pro- 
nunciation. The Rev. Nevill Gream; reporting on 
Essex schools, notices that in some where the 
reading is best done, the children are made, when 
in the infant class, to read with a loud clear voice, 
which they hardly ever afterwards lose, and thus 
the proper pronunciation of every word is secured, 
He says that large writing is now taught in almost 
all schools in his district; the delusion of the per- 
fection of small writing has nearly disappeared, 
and the consequence is that in most schools the 
writing is executed in a clear bold hand; with con- 
siderable attention to the proper formation of the 
letters, and with a neatness that will last a life- 
time. Schools, also, are now rare in his district in 
which spelling is thoroughly bad, and most teachers 
recognise that vorrect spelling should be impressed 
upon a child’s mind by its appearance on his 
or slate, a child’s eye being much more easily taught 
than his memory. Mr. G finds arith- 


ream also 
metic generally improved. But where notation is 
still not taught w 


large percentages of failure 
are sure to follow. In 

J. W. D. Hernaman notices, what is observed else- 
where also, the depressing and disturbing effect of 
= — — aight cf bs rude and Zs set 
0 ils, who, at t or nine years age, have 
to be taught the first elements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The Rev. J.J. Blandford notices, 
in several Midland counties, a decided improvement 
in reading in a fair proportion of schools, and he 
attributes it in some measure to the introduction, 


a greater variety. An assistant inspector in a Mid- 
land district observes that more attention has been 
id to writing since it became the rule that the 
ictation exercise in all the standards above the 
first should be written on paper at the annual in- 
spections ; writing is now very fairly taught 
throughout the district, and three-fourths of the 
failures under that 
spelling. The Rev. J. Lomax, reporting on the 
Stockport district, notices a gradual but solid pro- 
gress in arithmetic, perhaps stimulated by prospects 
of clerkships; but the reading is unsatisfactory, 
and too often shows an utter want of intelligence 
and expression. He thinks the lesson should be 
made more attractive. The writing in the schools 
is generally good, sometimes of great excellence. 
The failures arise rei 54 from incorrect spelling 
and improper syllabification of words, often very 
gross and glaring. Mr. an assistant 
inspector in East Lancashire, notices that read- 
ing — 3 mechanical 1 more in- 
ligen ill there is want expression. 
Girls, he 1 into A * 
narrative than 8, generall tter; 
r to be somewhat ——. of reading 

of their hear 


boys ap 
with ——.— in the heari 
fellows, but will sometimes cast off their shyness 
when reading with the inspector as sole auditor. 
In one school the boys have been induced to act 
little plays among themselves, and the result is a 
much better style of reading. Yorkshire inspectors’ 
report shows that reading is too often regarded as 
saying 80 many words, instead of as the art of re- 
celving and Tw to others the ideas contained 
in the words, but that teachers are now taking 
more pains to make the children understand the 
meaning of what they read. The Rev. R. Wilde, 
speaking of the Huddersfield district, says :—‘' A 
depends upon the manner in which the 
‘infants’ are 70 to read. Children of six or 
seven can be taught to read with intelligence and 
expression, even from a book seen for the first 
time.” He goes on to say that writing is decidedly 
improving, and the 2 would be better if the 
children were to look over the piece about to be 
iven for dictation, so as to have the correct spel- 
fing first presented to their eye. In regard to 
arithmetic, another Yorkshire inspector recom- 
mends that more attention be given to mental calcu- 


lation. Mr. Wilde says it is the custom in his 
ightforward 


district to s2t three ‘‘s 
one which requires a little 


ht, and 


goes by the name of the problem,” and a chil 

— any two sums are correctl col d, He 
would like to set three easy problems and only 
one straightforward sum, and still require two 


worked correctly for a pass. This would insure the 
children understanding the application of the rules of 


head are due to incorrect. 


orcestersbire the Rev. 


* 
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and | a , the 


arithmetic, and cause them to think when a“ their | 


work. But he says that, at present, if he were to 
introduce this change, he should be torn in pieces 
by managers and teachers. So he is willing to wait 
and hope. 


Epitome of Hetvs, 


Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein arrived at Balmoral Castle on Saturday. 
Principal Tulloch also arrived, and dined with the 
Queen and the Royal family. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
also dined with Her Majesty. 

Prince Leopold is visiting Colonel Campbell at his 
seat on the Clyde, The Corporation of Glasgow 

roposed to present to him an address, but his royal 
—— in consequence of his recent illness, 
declined with thanks. 

On Sunday, Mr. H. M. Fielden, senior member for 
the borough of Blackburn, died at Lytham, after a 


prolonged illness. | 


Daring the pas’ fortnight several porpoises have 
been seen in the Thames below and above London 
Bridge. One was shot near the Cherry Tree Garden 
landing stage, Rotherhithe, and another was cap- 


tured near Waterloo Bridge. ä 
The Oldham strike, after lasting six weeks, has 
terminated. An amicable agreement having been 


arrived at, the cotton operatives will resume work 
to-day. The total amount distributed among the 
workpeople during the strike was nearly 100,000/. 

The strike at Dundee is also at an end. On 
Saturday nearly 8,000 workers resumed their work 
at the five per cent. reduction. | 

The Bessemer Steamboat Company is, it appears, 
in liquidation, and the steamer Bessemer is for 
sale, consequent, it is said, upon the want of 
accommodation in the French harbours. The twin- 
ship Castalia is making excellent trips from Dover 
to Calais. 

According to the School Board Chronicle, there 
are 1,455 school boards in England and Wales, 
covering 4 population of twelve millions. 


It is announced that the Serapis will sail from | 


Portsmouth on the 25th of this month. She will 
émbark the Prince of Wales at Venice. : 

On Thursday, at Moscow, the Duke of Edinburgh 
assisted in laying the foundation of the 
rical museum which is being built in that city b 
directions of the Czarewi 


laid by the Em of and the second by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, The Duke and Duchess 
are expected to visit the Queen on their return 


from 


yacht. | | 
Colonel Taylor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 


: caster, denies that he is about to be raised to the 
not only of a better class of reading-books, but also | pee 


as has been alleged. 

It is stated that, under the new Judicature Act, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn will assume the title of 
President of the Supreme Court, and Sir Richard 

y, M. P., Attorney-General, will be elevate 
to the bench of the new tribunal. : 

Colonel Wilson, M. P. for West Suffolk, for 
ge pry — he Me ow —— 1— J — 

a very large majority, yon Sata after- 
— at his residence, Stowlangtoft Hall, wher Bury 
St. Edmunds. 3 | 

The London correspondent of the Scotaman ta 


are now being projected. One of them contemplates 
the establishment of a settlement on the eastern 
coast of the island, and it is said that many persons 
have expressed a desire to take part in the enter- 


rise. 

K A colossal statue of the late Mr. John Candlish, 
M. P. for Sunderland, has been cast in bronze, and 
willl be erected in Sunderland Park next month. 

Some spirited inhabitants of Liandudno are about 
to construct 4 marine drive round the Great Orme’s 
Head, which will be five miles in length, and will 
cost 10,0007. | 

A geueral advance in the price of meat has taken 
place in ‘all parts of the kingdom, attributable in 
te measure to the prevalence of foot · and mouth 

sense. 

The oyster season commenced on Wednesday, 
and the cargoes of four boats were received at 
Billingsgate from Whitstable and other places, and 
met a ready sale. Oysters are found, however, to 
be omen scarce, 

Among the thirty lady clerks employed in the 
Savings Bank Department of the General Post 
Office in London are Miss Lankester, daughter of 
the late coroner of Middlesex, and Miss Voysey, 
daughter of the well-known ex-clergyman of the 
English Church. | 

n addition to the continued increase of foot-and- 
mouth disease among cattle in the Hailsham divi- 
sion of East Sussex, pleuro-pneumonia has again 
broken out. Prompt measures are being taken to 
stamp out tho disease by immediately slaughtering 
animals attacked, In Warwickshire there have 
been 5,939 cases of foot-and-mouth disease, an ia- 
crease of 2,200 during the week, and of 5,000 in a 
month. The returns of foot-and-mouth disease for 
the week ending Saturday, for East Sussex, shows 
a slight decrease in the number of cattle and sheep 
numbers being 2, 282 cattle, 8,111 


eop, and 22 swine, 

e Labour League has issued a series of in- 
structions for the opening of night schools for 
members and their children. hey have also 
decided to become subscribers to various orphan- 
ages, so as to secure the admission of orphan chil- 


great histo- 
Thé first stone was | 


ussia, landing at Aberdeen from their 


— 


At the licensing session at Hanley all applioations 
for new licences, except five from beersellers to 
retail wines, were refused. The justices announced 
that in future when premises are added to, the 
licences will only be renewed in those cases in 
which the extension is previously sanctioned by 
the magistrates. There is now in this borough one 
public or-beer-house to every 129 of the population. 

A salmon, weighing 18lbs., was caught in the 
Severn a few days ago, with a silver label, bearing 
certain marks, attached to one of its fins. Inquiry 
was made, and it was ascertained that the fish was 
cuught in the Wye, labelled and returned to the 
water about six months ago, when it weighed 
only 91bs. 

Sentence of three months’ imprisonment Was 

assed by the Bow-street magistrate on George 

illiame, an habitual beggar, who had expressed 
his intention to persist in his occupation of mendi- 
cancy, and had said that he would rather go to 
prison than to the workhouse, 

— Webb paid a visit to the Stock Exchange 
on Wednesday, and had a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion there. hen the oe had subsided he 
made a short h, and shortly afterwards left. 
Mr. T. L. Webb, a medical man, has made an 
interesting statement — his brother's con- 
dition after having performed his swimming feat. 
Tt is expected that at least 2,000/, will be sub- 
scribed as a testimony. Captain Webb again 
visited Dover on Saturday, and was cordially 
received by large crowds. A purse of ten sove- 
reigns, subscribed by the working men of Dover, 
in sums not exceeding one 1 was pre- 
sented on Monday to Captain Webb, as an expres- 
sion of their admiration of his 6 0 feat in 
swimming the Channel. In acknowledging the yift 
the Captain said he hoped that his example would 
encourage the practice of swimming amongst the 

r 


le generally. 
1 gues Beckwith, daughter of the well-known 


Professor Beckwith, of Lambeth Baths, a young 


lady aged fourteen years, on Wednesday swam 
from London Bridge to Greenwich, a distance of 
five miles, in an hour and five minntes. 

Miss Emily Parker, who is uader fifteen years of 
age, and is the sister of a professional swimmer, 
swam on Saturday evening from London Bridge to 
Blackwall, a distance of seven miles, in one hour 
and thirty-seven and a-half minutes, without 


y 14 water or taking refreshment. 
Sir Francis Grant says there is no ground for the 


report that he is about to resign the post of Presi- 
dent of the Royal 8 
Mr. Disraeli is on a visit to the Countess of Car- 
narvon at Bretby Park. 
Dr. Pusey, we learn from Oxford, having bene - 
fited by a change of ein is ¢ ted to resume his 
rofessional duties in October Term. He was born 
1800, and took his B.A, degree in 1822. 
Ata public meeting at Birkenhead, on Monday, 
& pro to establish a school board was rejected 
by a large ey rote A poll was demanded by the 
—— of the board. | 
* he „ the — of the mate — 
eywood’s yac istletoe ing at Ports- 
mouth, The wreck, which tien beached 4 Gosport, 
has been sold for 130% The information given 
r throws, apporently, no new light upon 
e matter. Captain Welch, of the Alberta, was 


ya | examined at co 
that two expeditions from London to Mi Guinea, 


again ad 


dren left by members. 


length at the adjourned 
inquest 8 He adhered to his former as- 
sertion that if the Mistletoe had kept on her course 
the disaster would not have occu and that 


| starboarding the helm of the Alberta was the best 


thing that could have been done to avoid a col- 
lision. Prince Leiningen was next examined, and 
he also maintained that the conduct of the officers 
of the Alberta w ht, and that of the persons in 
charge of the Mistletoe wrong. The inquiry was 


journed. 
Two hundred r lumbers of Bradford 
turned out on strike on y morning in con- 

uence of the refusal of the masters to accede to 
a demand for an increase of wages from thirty to 
thirty-three shillings, a reduction hours from 
fifty-two to forty-nine and a half, and a payment 
8 shillings a week lodging money for country 
obs. 


a a ne a He 
The literary and theological rematrs of the late 
Bishop Thirlwall have been éfifrusted to the 


edi care of Canon Perowne, and they will be 
or this autumn by . Daldy, Isbister, 
a | 

The Times announces that the Greek Govern- 
ment, mindful of the services of Lord Byron to 
Greece, and desirous of seeing them commemurated, 


| has offered to supply whatever quantity of Pentelic 
marble the committee may require for the monu- 


ment free of all cost, and that the expenses of its 
transit will be paid out of the Greek Exchequer. 
The Times believes that a site on the Thames Ev: 
bankment will be offered to the committee. 

Tne History or Enciann.—A new edition 
announced of Cassell’s History of England,”: 
monthly parts, This is the history of which Lord 
Brougham said, ‘‘ The soundest 1 are laid 
down in almost every instance. The interests of 
virtue, of liberty, and of best interests 
of mankind-— are fai ably maintained 

with owe 
to 


1 will be — 

ot two . d a new 
as the bet 125 
of art, and printed on r, 2ft. 6in. 
by lft. 10in., will be issued as a — plate 
with the first monthly part, which will be published 
on September 27th. | 
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BY JOHN LATOUCHE. : WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1875. : 
Wirn In.usrrations sy THE Ricut Hon. T. Sornznon Estcourt. | — — 
From the Times —" An enterprising tourist, desiring to ventu paratively untrodden ground, can hardly SUMMARY. 
hope for a ae genial and pd fellow-traveller rod Mr. John — — 2 ees ier, Latouche was enabled to 


much and to correctly; aud as a description of the people, of their mannets and habits, his book cannot fail i te THE insurrection in South-Western Turkey | 
read with lively interest throughout.” is practically at an end, and the news of the 


From the Pall Mall Gasette.—“ Mr, Latouche has produced a singularly agreeable and interesting book. ; . . . It is] last few ays suggests that there must | 
obviously the work not only of a scholar and a historian, but of a very acute er of men and manners. 0 N throughout have been gross exaggeration of | 
From the Mr. Latouche’s Travels are delightfully written. . His book is as fair as i leasan a 
„ rer EE ae one the itude of the movement. No sooner 


: oe the Turkish troops begin to — in the 

. f ce ceased. arrow 
London: WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 4 les inch — Aig my been Bald by small 
a | numbers, were left free, a small body of Turks 


e, n er oe difficult country to relieve Trebinje, and the 
INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, KETTERING. b Hilder ead N — tn insurgent leaders were absent when they might 


The completion of the 100 YEARS’ PASTORATE of Misses Hewi have opposed the advance of their foes—perha 
the ‘Rev. T TOLLER sod his father, the late Rev. T. N. | in the Education tad treming of Yousg Ladies, have | because their opponents were best armed. The 
TOLLER, in connection with this Church and Congregation, | VACANCIES for a few additional Boarders. whole thing, from a military point of view, 
we Ph r m | mete? sits at combining « solid education, in harmony with | reminds one of Falstaff e story of the men in 
ne Dil te told a es dns Rinkinghan Rout, | _ Besides Buglish cad’ Posen Goversevees, both revient, | Duckram. ‘The effect of this virtual collapse of 
Rev, C. H. SPURGEON I to PREACH af | the Misses Hewitt are assisted by the following Professors. | the outbreak has been marked. The Great 
Two o'clock in the Afternoon. Music—Mr. J. Baptiste Calkin. Powers have put the screw more strongly 
be made for French—M. de Lamartiniére, B. A, LL.B. upon Montenegro, and Austria and Russia ex- 
Friulein Holst. phicitly declare for the maintenance of the 
24 a 2 status quo in Turkey. The Governments of the 


edge. two Principalities state that they can and will 
Calisthenics—Professor Munday. — mpathetic ey vaca across their fron- 
The course of education is divided into three terms. The | tiers, that they will have to e their 
NEXT TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 20. | ambitious yearnings. We fear the triumphant 


* on 85 to Miss Buss, Principal of | Turks will wreak signal vengeance upon the 
125 5 me Rev, F. G 
Carvell Williams, Esq. 


School for Ladies; the Rev. | rebels, unless Austria and Russia energetically 


a . in oe Porte has run up a heavy bill, 
LL. D., of Bristol; aud J. but derer that now, as heretofore, money 
som 


% The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- will be forthcoming. 

HE OWENS OOLLEGE —fũ Another interesting item of foreign news is 
T | MANCHESTER. NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, | the settlement of the the many dig Noting 
Principal—J. O. GREENWOOD, LL.D Affiliated to London University, 1849. pu 8 L 7) 2 

3 : Principal Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH rumours of Chinese hostility to this country, 

PRoressorns AND LECTURERS. : iM TH onA WE 6 e 1 us een the Courts 
Becretary—Mr. EDWARD BAYT. . ont : 5 ae 


A Wills Exhibition of £20 will be 
a open for competition at 
Exhibitions of £35 and two of £10 each will be 
awarded to i 
7 themselves at the Oxford 
| with the terms and full 
forwarded oa eppliction to the Principal te Beartary. 
12 HOUSE, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 


St. Peter's Coll. Camb. 
T. Northcote Toller, M.A., late Fell. 


ing basis, according to a 
‘pa J tages Page 


Fell 


opened ony of Pekin taxes to be 
* 0s regu- 
N Our Minister 


lated. was, by the last advices, 
at Tientsin, and will, we suppose, now return 
with to Pekin. 

The Germans throughout the Fetherland 
have been celebrating in their own hearty and 
sober fashion the anniversary of Sedan, and the 
n minent part in the 
og see Bertin, ws — oourse included a 

ili review. t ecisi ve battle un- 

2 FES. yas BLUNDERS of VICE and FOLLY, and doubtely made Germany a nation, but the 
. — ——— By | moral and social influence of the — war of 

An amasing and instructive book. Em 1870 upon the Teutonic people has by no 
it well” — a, Mmbodies 0 neglected means beneficial. In ce one of its good 

vith effects has been to foster political toleration, not 


. — Ww 
Ee poles ond coed oud fan 22 indeed among the upper and governing 


* 


W * 3 — en a 
. ˙ n . 


. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D aii 
Couns Chemie a ERS. 


See 


— — 


— ee 


. 


3 


te, 


—— — — —— * * 


‘ | anecdotes.” —Spectator. —who still insist upon maintaining the state of 
4 os See 3 Sbm 0 which is perfectly | siege in some thirteen d ste bat among 
. SESSION will commence on the Bth of . ̃ „ the Liberals. It is the Republicans that are the 
place in the hands of a young man than this, It is finely | most self-restrained party in France, and 
years | conceived tind executed.”—-New York Times. have an excellent leader and example in 
a ute dr bitter sttecke of AC, Nenne sod he 
—= | under 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. — —— —— — 
The Nonconrormist is supplied. Post-free on the enable them to their political foes beneath 
terms :— their feet. It be seen that the settlement 
1 24. Half-yearly, 12. Quar-| of the University question in France in the 
pg a a interests of the Homish hierarchy has created a 
Uwe COLLEGE, LONDON, | . Foreign Subscribers are requested to add any extra pos- | fierce controversy. The bishops have already 
SESSION, 1875-6. gre projected nearly a dozen new universities or 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will Hr er that 
Spain 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS 
the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on 


organised 
zealously supported by the higher and wealth 
classes that money 22 ber i new —— an 


, institutions will be „ whether 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in-| TO ADVERTISERS. 3 * * 
Tobe SCHOOL for B 8 ER Tit bas been held duri 
1 n 0 8 hes been attended by some 
ost learned 2 in Europe. We 


ö 
r 


* ts object is openly ap- 

re There are, oa an average, eight Lord — Cairns and —.— 
apgr Pan. — An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten uestion of substituting 
She of the Colles inea or under. ne 4 dieputes 


The + xami A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and ; ; ; 
en nso tat ot tha Andre 2 all other Adverusements and . Be prominent topic 2 
rs and laws *, Organ of a great , the - Thou 5 
y Weekly Journal among 4— 3 first-class 0 
arily N the NONCONFORMIST has become a very 
: lo. medi * Advertisers. 1 the beginning of 
Railways. pai well as in the general circulation. * 
N ROBSON B. A. — > ° , 
r Tun Noncomronn ier. is Ww ts which must sooner or 
August, 1875. Secretary to the Council. abroad, ares Coe occupy practical attention of the 


— 


* — * — — 2 — 


| 
i 


' larly as it respects 
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Governments of Europe. In fact, the experienced 
jurists who take part in these annual conferences 
are an informal council of advice to the several 
Powers for the improvement of international 
relations, and especially for removing occasions 
of war. Their laudable efforts will heady fail 
to create an enlightened public opinion, which 
will tell upon the respective Governments of 
the civilised world, and tend to diminish the 
risks of serious international differences and 
appeals to arms. 
ne of the most efficient and costly of our 

ironclad fleet has suddenl * om under 
circumstances as paceman hy though not so 
calamitous, as the foundering of the Captain. 
On Thursday last the fleet, which was cruising 
in the Irish Sea, was overtaken by a dense 
off. the coast of Wicklow, during which the Iron 
Duke ran into the Vanguard, and tore a huge 
hole in its side with its ram, below the armour 
plates. After about three-quarters of an hour, 
during which happily all on board were saved, 
the Vanguard sank in deep water. Nearly half 
a million of money was expended upon this 
ironclad, but we have got the dear-bought 
experience that heavy guns are by no means 
so effectual in sinking ships of war as a 
ram. It seems that the Vanguard was built 
in watertight compartments, and might per- 
haps have been towed into Kingstown Harbour. 
But the doors between the compartments were, 
it is said, culpably left open, and the sea rushed 
in and sank the vessel. The ge ag has sug- 
gested a doubt as to the value of these huge 
and expensive ironclads as an effectual means 
of defence, and it is probable that the official 
inquiry which is to be instituted on Friday will 
have important consequences. 

The Right Hon. John Bright has been having 
a conference with the reformers of Manchester, 
and from the guarded report of the proceed- 
ings which has been published, we gather that 
he advises the Liberal party to concentrate its 
strength in supporting Mr. Trevelyan’s bill 
for the assimilation of the borough and county 
franchise and the redistribution of seats—a 
question, we may remark, on which the no- 
minal leader of the Opposition, the Marquis of 
Hartington, has not yet made up his mind. 
The redistribution problem is a difficult one, 
ay a — Pagan 1. be *. ; * 
we should grea see it manip 
2 Disraeli “ the interests of his party. 

Bright, we are told, adheres to the views 
he expressed at Birmingham on the subject of 
disestablishment. We would fain hope that 
the right hon. gentleman will see his way to 
take — in some combined movement for 
amending our present licensing system with a 
view to effectually restraining the disastrous 
drink traffic. 


FRENOH POLITICS. 


THERE is nothing at home in the political 
plane upon which to comment. The brilliancy 
of the autumn weather, and the now almost 
ingathered harvest, can very rarely be classed 
with political topics. Occasionally, they may. 
Public feeling in rd to Government and 
legislation has depended sometimes upon “ the 
weather and crops.” It is not the case this 
year. No question has become sufficiently 
urgent to be capable of receiving an impulse 
from social or commercial discontent, even if 
they exist, It is true there are some few 
interests which are not as they could be wished 
—but, on the whole, the subjects of the realm 
in the United Kingdom are certainly not pre- 
dis just now to political excitement. 

t us cross to France. There is more active 
sympathy between us and our nearest neigh- 
bour than there used to be. Time was, and 
that not very many years ago, when French- 
men and Englishmen held themselves to be 
natural enemies one to the other. But that 
time, eee be praised! has passed away. 
The political situation of France, more particu- 
her domestic needs and 
cravings, has come to be lookéd upon by culti- 
vated membere of society in these isles with an 
interest. akin to that with which the course 
of domestic affairs is watched by them. 
They know almost as much of the movements 
of French political parties as if they resided in 
that part of the continent. The newspaper 


- correspondents furnish them daily with ample 


data both for the formation of judgment, and 
for the stimulation of sentiment. In some 
respects, like those who look on at a pane of 
chess, they can see more clearly ulti- 
mate tendency of this or that movement of 
party than those who are e 

ing it forward or resisting it. Their hopes, 
— , and apprehensions are mostly disinte- 
rested, and their views of what is taking place 
are, therefore, likely to be all the . 
Perhaps they cannot sound the various depths 


| of public feelin 


in France as can be done by | 
Frenchmen. hey are less intimately and 
accurately acquainted with the tide and under- 
currents of popular feeling. But, on the other 
hand, they see more of the game, and can reflect 
more calmly and leisurely upon the tendencies 
which it exhibits. 

France is now, a8 England is, in legislative 
recess.. The breezes which here and there ripple 
the broad surface of society are but light. 
Sometimes they threaten stormy weather, but 
the overhanging gloom of the political firma- 
ment soon passes away. Little incidents occur 
from time to time to provoke the talk of a 
4 passionately fond of talking. But they 

e little. The split of the extreme Republi- 


fog | cans, headed by M. Louis Blanc and M. Naquet, 


might have been seriously detrimental to the 
SS settlement of French politics if it 
occurred before the draughting or the 
voting of the Constitutional Bills. But it hap- 
pened too late to draw after it disastrous con- 
sequences. The probability is, on the contrary, 
that it will serve to drain off those elements of 
danger which might have been infused into 
public feeling if the Irreconcileables had feigned 
to accept the constitution as it stands. M.Gam- 
betta wisely declines to waste his strength in a 
war of words between himself and M. Naquet. 
It was the intention of the latter gentleman to 
traverse France as an agitator, with a mind to 
excite distrust in the conciliatory modera- 
tion of M. Gambetta, and thereby to de- 
stroy the commanding political influence 
which he exercises. M. Naquet does not seem 
to find favour with the authorities. They 
withhold from him the facilities of agitation 
which, in normal circumstances, the law would 
allow. It is very curious, and not altogether 
devoid of importance, that Conservative Pre- 
fects apes to be anxious to protect the leader 
of the Left against the assaults of the extreme 
men of his own party, and it is certainly note- 
worthy that Marshal MacMahon, the President 
of the Republic, has taken care to let it be 
known that, inasmuch as the Constitutional 
Bills passed by the National Assembly were 
passed under the guidance of his own Cabinet, 
e should regard any attack upon the Conserva- 
tive Republic as tantamount to an attack upon 
himself. ä 
In the prospect of the near approach of a 
neral election, the state of feeling indicated 
y these incidents, even if they were more 
trifling than in reality they are, would be 
reassuring. They show us that the party 
passions which * in the National 
Assembly did not strike their fibres very deeply 
into the body 77 of France. We strongly 
suspect that this — 1 1 testimony might be 
thoroughly confirmed by positive facts. The 
eat majority of the French people, it may be 
inferred from those signs which make their 
appearance on the ace of society, are far 
more intent upon giving permanence to the 
settlement which has been arrived at, than to 
venture upon new and untrodden paths leading 
towards Legitimism, on the one hand, or 
towards Revolution on the other. They 
would be glad to discard politics for a season, 
or, where they have political duties to perform, 
to discharge them soberly, and in quietude. 
The age „for instance, have got over 
their first terrible apprehensions of the disorder, 
and perhaps rapine, they thought to be in- 
separable from Republican institutions and 
Government, They are en in repairing 
the waste occasioned by the late war. 
They are already heavily taxed, though, 
thanks to their thrift, not altogether 
beyond their means. But they would be 
thankful to be let alone by politicians, 
for a while at least. They turn a deaf ear to 
dynastic reductions. They are not even abjeotly 
governed by ecclesiastical influences. They 
constitute a majority of the French people. 
They will pene y return a majority of mem-~ 
bers to the next Representative Chamber. 
Should they do so, the Conservative Republic 
will have a fair ce of success. What 
would follow we do not presume to guess. 
Our chief interest is in the present, and, as we 
have been told again and again that ‘‘ nothin 
happens but the unexpected,” it may be tha 
France may unex ly settle down upon 
pornos political bases, and may gradually 
evelope all her best qualities in pursuit of an 


essentially paci licy. We are not without 
some hope that ouch wil prove to be the case. 


THE DRINK TRAFFIO. 


A DEEPLY interesting paper in the Times, 

which is in fact a digest of the report of a com- 

pear fener by — gg pet 8 
ons licensing laws, re- 

ells at Roe te etal 

Pp 


_ atten the nnial and ever- 
ressing question of the traffic in intoxicating 


drinks. The story it tells, though familiar 
enough, is nevertheless appalling—its pre- 
eminent and disheartening feature being that 
in Liverpool—and we fear that town is not, in 
this matter, exceptional—the trade in spirituous 
liquors is yearly increasing. It is increasing 
because it is so prosperous. As the Times says 
—‘*The manner in which the publicans and 
brewers continue adding house to house and 
tap to tap has placed the temperance com- 
munity almost at their wit's end.“ Politi- 
cally and socially the trade is immensely strong 
in the borough. There are in Liverpool 2,253 
licensed houses, of which hardly one-third can 
be said to be used for the purpose of meeting a 
legitimate demand. The rest, 1,487 in number, 
are open for the supply of drink alone, and are 
to be found mostly in the poorest and most 
crowded neighbourhoods, which are the hotbeds 
of such crime and rufflanism as are to be found 
in Liverpool. The danger to the community 
is not always latent. It is not many months 
ago that there was such an outbreak of law- 
lessness and brutality as created quite a panic 
in the town, and shocked the British public. 
Police precautions are, moreover, of so little 
avail, or so loosely carried out, that although 
there were 23,000 convictions for drunkenness 
last year in Liverpool—a mere tithe, we fear, of 
the actual cases—only three publicans were 
convicted. 

It is hardly surprising that the local autho- 
rities of that town should have found them- 
selves powerless to cope with this demoralisin 

ency. The liquor interest signally defea 

e most powerful British vernment of 
modern days, and the downfall of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his coll es was owing more 

haps to the hostility of the licensed yictual- 
ers than to any other cause. Their successors, 
as we know, were obliged to acknowledge the 
omnipotence of the publicans. Mr. Disraeli 
could afford to postpone important public 
measures, such as the protection of the lives of 
merchant seamen; but he dared not ignore the 
liquor interest. Mr. Cross’s Bill—amongst the 
first of the new Administration— was an act of 
homage to their paramount influence. Ite 
effects, in Liverpool at least, have been to 
increage drunkenness by extending the hours 
of drinking, and consequently brewers and 
ublicans are more p rous than ever. 
uch is the testimony of the magistrates, who 
are at a loss to know how to cope with 
gigantic and ever increasing evil. 

Pym foe Ge n woe a made — the report 
of the Liverpool magistrates are not new, they 
cannot fail to do good in arousing the moral 
sense of the community. We need to have the 
terrible results of the drink traffic constantly 
thrust upon our attention. It is not a time to 
prophesy smooth things when a trade which con- 
trols political parties dictates to the Legislature, 
and which is indirectly the fruitful and most pro- 
lifio parent of crime and misery, has become the 
most flourishing in the United Kingdom. We 
need to be again and 2 —albeit the 
fact stands upon record—that these two things, 
intemperance and crime, are correlatives. Thus 
the gaol chaplains of Liverpool, Protestant and 
Oatholic, concur in the conclusion that nearly 
all the prisoners that come under their in- 
fluence are brought there by drink. At the 
same time there is urgent need for the utmost 
wisdom in endeavouring to deal with this 
social evil. We despair of assailing it directly. 
Driven to bay, it has not only not been defeated 
but has triumphed in the palin booths and in 
Parliament. To extinguish the liquor traffic in 
England is perfectly hopeless. Whether it can 
be circumscribed is the question of the hour. 
And in any reasonable attempt to mitigate its 
fearful abuses, the co-operation of respectable 
members of the trade is worth having, and may 
be counted on. 

There is no need to discuss anew, on this occa- 
sion, the provisions of the Permissive Bill. But 
its champions have at least brought into great 
prominence the principle of local control. Oan 
that agency be made potential for restricting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors? This year it 
has certaiuly been brought into unusual promi- 
nence. In a large number of places the licensing 
magistrates have lately been gubject to a very 
wholesome pressure in the shape of influentially- 
signed memorials, respectfully urging that new 
licences shall not be granted except in cases of 
urgent necessity, and these representations 
have had a visible and wholesome effect. In 
many districts, the magistrates—influenced no 
doubt by such appeals—have been very cautious 


in granting new licences; in Bradford, for 
instance, they have al refused them. 
. the germ of more 


the election of district li yt 
suffrage of the ratepayers would be the creation 
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of an authority which could wield adequate 


r. The disadvan of ting these 
ms to we ae mys that have 30 


many matters of importance beforethem. But, 
as is stated by a correspondent of the Times, in 
the case of a representative licensing board the 
opinion of the ratepayers would be brought to 
bear immediately with tremendous effect upon 
our great social evil. As regards Liverpool, a 
vast majority of the population have recently, 
on a fairly-conducted canvass, expressed their 
desire that the trade in drink and the hours for 
drinking should be restricted. But this opinion 
goes for nothing under the present system, 
not even in the shape of convictions of offend- 
ing publicans for allowing notorious drunken- 
ness. 

In discussing once more this perplexing pro- 
blem the Times advocates the Gothenburg 
scheme, viz., that the traffic in drink should 
become a monopoly in the hands of the local 
authorities. The s ion, apart from the 
principles involved, has a specious look. But 
it suggests yery complicated considerations. 
The trade in drink is profitable in private hands, 
because it can be pushed to any extent. That 
motive, under the proposed plan, would be want- 
ing. If public-housés under municipal auspices 
should not pay so much as under the present 
system, how is the loss to be made good? A 
Moderate Temperance Reformer,” writing to 
the Times in favour of the proposal, estimates 
the value of the liquor consumed in Li 
at four millions sterling, and glibly talks of 

lucing it one-half, by means of the mono- 
poly exercised by a Licensing Board. Clearly 
on the face of it, the idea is impracticable. 

To what extent the extension of the drink 
traffic can be arrested, is a much more perti- 
nent question. Surely it should be possible 
for temperance reformers to come to some 
agreement in the matter. A proposal which 
Was moderate yet practicable would enlist in 
its gupport a vast body of the le, who, 
whether teetotallers or not, are ap at the 
multiplied evils arising out of the drink traffic, 
but are at sea as to the most effectual remedy. 
The elevtion of Licensing Boards, with clear 


defined powers, would be an iment whi 

might work effectively under es of the 
Permissive Bill advocates, and would be a step 
in the n. The traffic in drink is an 


irrepressible question,” and there ought to be 
sufficient —— = 
formers, and sta 


among temperance re- 
tesmanship in the Liberal ranks 


y, and Mr. Gay, not Mr. Edwin Arnold, 

* two friends of the United 
Chureh, a copy of the late Dr. Wil- 
erzon’s well-known and able treatise on 


130 students who are at present attending th 
Divinity ye a0 spt : 
Artisans’ DWELLINGS .—Dr. Rygate, medi- 
officer of health for St. Geo Ser the Rast 


O We ight, air, ventila - 
ences, and o 


2 

ley, Gi ird-street, Palmer's Folly, 
— Wbburhood These, he points out out, ne 
only the worst localities. The report has been re- 
ferred to the Sanitary Committee. 


Tun DoMINIOoN PARLIAMENT AND THE ATLANTIC 
CabLEs.—On the subject of Atlantic cables, with 


special reference to recent telegraphic legislation i 
Casas, a my RE ran Pe : hlet b Mr. F. 
W. Chesson has been published (Effingham Wilson), , 
which recommended to all who desire to 


' acquaint themselves with extraordinary méa- 
sure which the Dominion Parliament, to its lastin 
length the , te 
with the passing of the amended Act in 
and he the p of the dissenting | 
senators at the third reading. One ground 
protest is that the Act is calculated to affect in- 
juri Canadian credit abroad. The writer 


thinks sufficient attention has not pean ren | 


of making up for their neglect and of teachi 
U eur N 


e ipl og 
0 
liticians, will de to make all the known on 


wants to 


ok a confiscatory en 
had it been the work of Turkey, or Egypt, or any 
foreign Power, would have been received with a 


burst of ind band a proposal to exclude i 
next loan from the Stock Excharige, — 3 


| 


the salaried National 


his | 80 long 


dency in Eu 


Titerature. 


NTT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 


This is the fourth part of a work which in its 
complete form is a history of Christianity from 
the earliest times. It is the only part which 
has been translated into English, and it was 
selected by Dr. Beard from dogmatic rather 
than historical reasons. He says — The tone 
‘and tendency of the work, while rigorously 
just, is hopeful and cheering, and so an 
“attentive perusal of it will tend to convert 
% despondency, remove doubt, and generall 
“ edify in that faith, hope, and charity, whic 
constitute the essence, as of 8 80 
of all true religion.“ This statement we have 
found to be correct; the spirit of the writer 
is such a8 Dr. Beard has described, and is very 
admirable. But the book itself is too short to 
be of much use, or indeed, to interest the 
reader. It consists of less than two hundred 
and fifty pages, and discusses the most impor- 
tant questions with which Christianity has been 
concerned during the present century. Amongst 
thése subjects two are undoubtedly of first im- 
portance; the one being the relation of orga- 
nised Ohristianity to the State, the other the 
modifications of belief which have taken place 
within the Church itself. 


On the first of these two subjects M. Chastel 
will be found to be in agreement with the Free 

of this country, and to hold the 
N ad vocated in this journal. An historical 
sketch is ge of the attempts at encroachment 
upon civil rights and liberty by the Papal 
Power, aud especially of the relations which 
existed between Napoleon I. and the Papacy. 
The following is a just summary of the tendency 
of the ecclesiastical spirit both in Italy and 
Germany. In general, in our age, the con- 
‘stant aim of the Roman Church has in all 
* countries been to obtain, with the entire and 
‘* exclusive protection of the temporal power, 
the ‘most complete independence in the 
1 ual order, to secure the support of the 
„State while refusing all guarantees.” M. 


Ohastel, in bis chapter on * og in 
40 ,” proposes and argues for the 
1% necessi of rigorously separating the Church 
from the State. He discerns a general ten- 
in that direction. He sketches 
the progress of events which led up to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and considers 
that as a fact it was most significant because it 
was the act of the State itself; and he thus 
conceives of the active relation which would 
exist after disestablishment :— 
ln effect, although | 

and religious society will not on that account be in- 
salated one from auother. By the sole fact of their 
oe by aan one may 2 b i, —4 a" 8 * 
O religious neiples 10 araians 
public morality, the other by — external 
order necessary for the peaceful and harmonious 


ted, civil society 


on” hat just been p ted to the development of the religious spirit. And these mutual 


ces they will render more effectually the more 
liberal they become. The minister of religion, being 
no longer by the Government, will appear in 
his veritable part all the more; being no longer a 
servant of the civil power, he will be the better heeded 
by his flock when he shall remind them of their duties 
as citizens, He will persuade the more readily when 
he shall possess no authority to constrain, and will be 


itical character belongs 


et the most considerable ad vantage that we may 
promise ourselves, and which we v. gather from 
the 8 separation of the civil and religious order, 
is the appeasement of the conflicts, formerly so 


one and that. In the degree in which we approach the 
American system, those authorities, each more free in 
its own sphere, are less liable to oppose each other by 
their mutual exigencies and to come into collision, 
owing to their mutual pretensions. The same inde- 

ndence that has been secured for themselves by the 


| fractions of churches which of their own accord have 


ronounced 


6 from the State, ani all other protection 
than that o 


he police, equel for all forms of worshi 
Churches have partially acqui 
rivileges. 


b aally parting with their ancient 
The — communities, in their origin almost 


entirely subordinated to the civil authority, are to-day 
less constrained in their internal administration; the 
State is satisfied with the right of confirming the choice 
of the edclesiastics which they put at their head, and 
in 22 abstain from taking cognisance of the doc- 
trines, the forms of worship or creeds that they adopt 

as there is nothing in them directly contrary to 
public order.” 

In the chapter on the anti-Christian reaction 
we have two sections, the first describing the 
reaction among Catholics, the second among 
Protestants. In the first will be found a ve 


eee eee 1 
— cere 


— 


= ews 


| brief, but accurate account of Auguste Oomte’s 


% Humanitariahiem,” and of the effect of criti- 
cigm on the historical conception of Jesus. 
Amongst Protestants the work of Fichte, Hegel, 
Strauss, Feuerbach, in Germany; the poetry of 
Shelley and Byron in England, the Philosophic 
Lyccum of Washington, are each slightly esti- 
mated as factors in the final product of preva- 
lent-religious opinion. The part of the work 
which is most complete, in which the author 
has done both himself and his subject the 
test justice, is that on the progress of truth. 

e cannot do more than direct our readers to 
it, as it will not bear quotation. The account 
which we find in it of the progress of religious 
liberty and of truth in Germany is most cheer- 
ing. It is evident that alongside of the develop- 
ment of a philosophical and critical spirit, there 
is an awakening of a true religious sentiment. 
This is a book which we cordially commend to 
the ministers and members of the Free Churches. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


‘The Queen of Connaught” is a story that 
combines considerable inventiveness and plot- 
power, with racy study of character and fresh 
picturesque description. As its title implies, 
it is an Irish study. The Queen of Connaught 
is Ksthleen O' Mara, the last of 4 long line who 
had once (like so many an Irish family!) en- 
joyed royal honours. But, if the stress of 
modern circumstance has robbed the O’Maras 
of the outward semblance, Kathleen well repre- 
sents them in the sentiment of race, high 
spirit, romantic: generosity, along with great 
firmness, self-command, and the power of 
eliciting feudal attachments. Her people are 
devoted to her, and her one dream is to restore 
the old style of her ancestors. Her hospitality, 
truly of the olden kind, proves a fatality to her 
at last. Randal Dooneen, her cousin by the 
father’s side—a young gentleman with no 
little ambition—shifty, calculating, revengeful, 
and wholly false, makes claim to her affections, 
in which he is superseded by one lags 12 
an Esglishman. Kathleen admires much in 
her cousin—his dash, his cleverness, his Trish 
spirit, as she it; but she is decided in 
her rejection of suit by accidentally over- 
hearing a conversation between him and Nann 
Croghan, a girl of lower rank, to whom he ha 
given a ise, and whom -afterwards he 
throws over a cliff into the sea. Unknown to 
him, she is saved from drowning, and reappears 
in various guises afterwards to his terror and 
shame. Though Kathleen has married Dar- 
lington, she does not really understand 
a great deal in his character — English, 
blunt, undemonstrative, and thoroughgoing 
as it is—and Randal, with the aid of 
a self-seeking, crafty priest, manages not 
only to plot against Darlington’s peace, but 
against his life, and by taking advantage of 
Kathleen's pride and desire to carry out old 
customs, they move her to keep up a constant 
stream of yisitors with whom Darlington has 
no sympathy. Thus they slily contrive to 
widen the breach between man and wife. To 
find out how Randal proceeds from point to 
point—instigating the peasants to open insub- 
ordination because of Darlington’s improve- 
ments on the estate which his money had saved 
—how his life was threatened, and how at last 
Randal, in spite of all his shifty doublinge, was 
run down and ruined, readers must go to 
the book itself, as well as the process by 
which husband and wife were brought to under- 
stand and completely love each other, though 


fre. a deepening pathos gathers round the full re- 
| quent, between the authorities that preside over this 


con tion, as is so often the case in life itself. 
Hardly anything could be finer than the sug- 
gestive way in which the attachment of Dar- 
lington and Kathleen is deepened by the un- 
expected finding of her father grovelling on 
the earth ; nor her defiance of Randal, and her 
visit to the Plotter's Cave. Our readers, we 
are assured, will not fail in the course of the 
reading to be struck by the intimate know- 
1 of Irish ways and customs, the subtle 
instinet for the finer d‘stinguishing traits in 
Trish character; and they will no doubt appre- 
ciate also the sense at once of the humour of 
Irish life, and of the delicacy, the sentiment, 
and the rough defiance and daredevilry that 
are so oddly intermingled in it. So vivid are 
the pictures of the social gatherings, that one 
might well form from them an idea of Irish con- 
viviality. And the prieste are neither spared nor 
maligned in the picture of the sly, social, 
musical Father Flyn : 

“Father 


d was dancing with Kathleen when the 
man arrived [ him to go to see a d woman 
He heard ie eee — no te? He — 


e 
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tinued dancing until the jig was finished, then he 
offered Kathleen his arm and politely led her back to 
her place. The man in his eagerness followed them 
across the floor, and reiterated his request. The priest 
released Kathleen's hand with a bow and an iusinuating 
smile, but when he turned upon the man his thin lips 
were compressed, and his eyes grew small and luminous. 

6% What is it you mean by coming for me at this 
hour?’ he said, ‘wasnt it as easy for you to come 
through the day! I'll not be called out at all hours of 
the night to plase you or anyone. If you won't come 
for me at saisonable hours you needn't come at all. Go 
back. to your mother. I'l: follow when it plases me.’ 
Being in a rage, the priest was utterly thrown off his 
guard, and his brogue came out in its full force. 

% He looked around and encountered Darlington's 
astonished gaze. The white, angry lock immediately 
vanished from his face, and was succeeded by the habi- 
tual insinuating smile. He closed his eyes, thrust out 
his chin, as if he wanted Darlington to examine that 
feature, and said, with a slight snort-- 

Really the people here are so very inconsiderate. 
If I yielded to all their whims, I would never get a 
moments peace or a moment’s sleep. They think of no 
one but themselves; and,’ he added, with a ghastly 
Es ‘they won't even die at a saiso able 
ime." 

„ Darlington glanced at him in disgust, but the look 
was entirely lost, for Father Flyn's habit of closing his 


eyes prevented him from watching the expression of 


his interlocutor's face, and it now, as often, served him 
in good stead, Just then Darlington felt strongly 
impelled to take him by the shoulders and shake a 
little animation into him, but he repressed the feeling, 
and replied rather bitterly :— 

% always thought that Roman Catholic priests 
took 2 pleasure in administering consolation to 
the sick.’ 

So we do, 1 dear sir, so we do. We endeavour, 
according to our humble lights, ever to carry out the 


commands of God Almighty : but there are limits even | 


to priestly endurance. You can have no idea of all the 
* and self-denials which we endure in our 

umble endeavours to fulfil the sacred duties imposed 
upon us; but it is His will, and in the end He ia His 
mercy will give us our just reward.’ 

„% Father Flyn then 4 his eyes. When he saw 
the expression on Darlington’s face he hurriedly but- 
toned his glossy black coat round him, and with a polite 

night and arn apologies for his sudden with- 
rawal from our midst, prepared to set out on his holy 
mission. 

This passage is given as being more quotable 
than others that show the original qualities in 
fuller measure, but which would suffer fatally 
by being detached from their connection. 


We could have wished we had had space to 

uote the scene between Kathleen and Nannie 

roghan on the peat bog, when the latter was 

uestioned about Randal—it shows no little 
skill. Dramatic force is noticeable throughout, 
no less than true descriptive knack. This is 
one picture, clear, graceful, finished, indicating 
the nicest sense of epithet :— 


“ Looking from the castle ruins, we might ehold 
any day in summer, such a picture as Turner would 
have painted in one of his most inspired moments—a 
wild vision of mountain, moor, and stream, netted in 
one vapour of dewy blue, and curtained by a heaven 
moist with the soft breath of the Atlantic, Every- 
where among the hills flashed innumerable loughs, upon 
whose waters gleamed the water-lilies, white and 
golden, set in a network of bright green leaves ; whither 
the cormorant came from the sea to feed on the brown 
trout, and over which the osprey hovered; and from 
the loughsleapt a flashing mountain-stream, by the banks 
of which the otter crawled, and out of which the salmon 
leapt. Wild waved the heather about us, like a sea, 
green in summer, and in autumn purple as ripe grapes, 
while around us, on every side, huge mountains rose 
up, one above another, in awful grandeur, until their 
summits and wild j peaks were lost in a vaporous 
mist of cloud and smoke. On the ru mountain 
-heighta, above the crags, rocks, and ulders, the 

e hovered, or gently sailing from the barren heights, 
it would descend, pause for a space, mirrored in the 
glittering mountain loughs—then, in a swift beat of the 

„again fade away to the misty heights, At the 
base of the mountains huge tracts of thyme and 
heather stretched, in an unvarying sweep, to the very 
edge of the sea cliffs, while near to the castle was a 
sweep of moorland, rich with the dark brown tinge of 
the bog and the purple heather flower.” 


Besides all this, the story may be meant to 
signify how impossible it is to improve the con- 
dition of a people like the Irish, hovever 
generous and the intention may be, unless 
the ingrained sentiments and prejudices of ages 
are respected and conciliated. This we have 
experienced in much of our dealings with Ire- 
land, and whether the author intended it or 
not, the picture may take widened application. 
We are convinced that one who knows the Irish 

haracter so well, could not, in putting before 

us so faithful a picture, help in scme degree 
insinuating much that has reference here. So 
we may say, that alike to those who seek merely 
striking incident and picture, and those who 
seek for more solid teaching, The Queen of 
„Connaught may very safely be recom- 
mended. 

„Miss Honeywood’s Lovers” is a novel of a 
very different class. It belongs to the school of 
Dickens and Farjeon. It is full of extrava- 
gance, and is purely farcical. The self-made 
man who is always telling of his rise from the 
‘‘ gutter” is very much overdone, uo less than 
is the gentlemanly clerk, Mr. Keane, who is 
oper in the office of the self-made man, 
and disappears when it becomes patent that they 
are both Miss Honeywood’s lovers—notwith- 


| standing that the self-made man adheres to the 


proprieties and addresses the parents, and the 
entlemanly young man does not, and suffers 
or it—for a while. Mr. and Miss Cherrip are 
both characters,“ and some ingenuity is shown 


in 2 them without becoming in- 


supportably tedious. The second volume is 
better than the first; but we confess to a sense 
of weariness in reading what is so clearly an 
imitation of a style which should not be revived. 
Nevertheless we see evidences of cleverness 
sufficient to justify us in expecting something 
better from the author. There is some humour 
and fun in parts, and the contrast of the rich 
brewer, Mr. Honeywood, with the self-made 
man, is very ingenious. 


' D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION.* 


As was expected, Dr. D’Aubigné finds special 
points for his sympathy and graphic pic- 
tureeque style in traciog the progress of the 
Reformation in Scotland. For one thing the 
work was so thorough. It was no way half- 
done. Nor was it a movement confined only 
to the lower orders. Its first victims—martyrs 
held in deepest reverence—were mostly men of 
learning—some of them noble, one of them 
claiming even to be of the blood royal. And if 
something was due to the folly of the King in 
endeavouring to curtail the power of the nobles, 
more was due to other, and yet higher causes. 
The Reformation, to use a familiar phrase, was 
in the air; and the bringing from the conti- 
nent to Leith of the contraband Bibles was 
as the fuel to the flame. The movement sprung, 
as it were, simultaneously from many social 
planes, and its great extent and force finally 
drove all before it. But this was simply be- 
cause the men who took early part in it were 
faithful representatives of the dim thought and 
longing of the ple, who had borne burdens 
and toiled in the heat of the day for nought. 
Dr. D’Aubigné tells well the story of Campbell, 
of Cessnock, how he sided with the brave people 
who declared that all true Christians receive 
every day spiritually the body of Jesus Christ 
by faith, that the bread remains bread after 
consecration, and that the natural body of 
Christ is not present; that there is a universal 
priesthood, of which every man and woman 
who believes in the Saviour is a member; and 
that the Pope, who exalts himself above God, 
is against God; and how, through the meetings 
which he held in his house to read the Bible, 
Campbell was summoned to appear before the 
1 ames the Fourth —and answer for his 
conduct against the charges of the monks:— 

“The weak and simple-minded Campbell was some - 
what embarrassed, his answers were timid and inade- 
quate. He could * widows and orphans, but 
he could not cope with these monks, But his wife was 
full of decision and courage. When ly Yay > by the 
King to speak, she took up one by one the accusations 
of the monks, and, set them face to face with the 
Holy Scriptures, showed their falsehood. Her speech 
was clear, serious, and weighty with conviction. The 
King, persuaded by her eloquence, declared to the 
monks that if they should in persecute honest 
people in that way, they should be severely punished. 
And then, — by the piety of this eminent woman, 
and wishing to give her a token of his respect, he rose 
from his seat, went up to her, and embraced her. 
Turning to her husband, ‘ As for you,’ said he, ‘I give 
you in fee such and such villages, and I intend them 
to be testimonies of my goodwill towards you.“ The 
husband and wife withdrew, full of joy, and the monks 
full of vexation and shame. Ihe brave 
Scotchwoman fought a battle at an outpost, and sounded 
the prelude to the Reformation.” 


With equal skill and eloquence, Dr. D’Aubigné 
recounts the deeds of that fervent Patrick 
Hamilton, and his martyr death; then traces the 
efforts of Wishart and the youth and conversion 
of John Knox, finding} out and presenting 
powerfully the characteristic points. His pic- 
ture of that memorable parting of Knox and 
Wishart is well drawn :— 


“ Wishart quitted the church at Haddington, bade 
farewell to his friends, and prepared to leave the town. 
‘I will not leave you alone,’ said Knox to him. But 
Wishart, who bad approaching end constantly before 
his eyes, said, ‘Nay, return to your bairns [his pupils}, 
and God bless you. One is sufficient for a sacrifice, 
He then compelled Knox to give up the sword [which 
he had wielded for Wishart’s defence while preaching], 
and parted with him. The laird of Ormiston, who was 
at the time with Wishart, had invited him to his 
house in the country. They set out on their journey 
with several gentlemen of the neighbourhood, The cold 
was severe, and they therefore travelled on foot. While 
at supper Wishart spoke of the death of God's children. 
Then he said, with a smile, ‘Methinks that I desire 
earnestly to sleep. We'll sing a Psalm.’ He chose 
BOS ae 
me upon me, ing to thy loving kina- 
— As soon as the Psalm was 3 be went to his 
chamber, and to bed; and a little before midnight a 
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troop of armed men silently approached, surrounded the 
house that no one might escape, and demanded him.” 


Dr. D’Aubigné, in the words with which ho 
closes his account of the Scottish ‘‘ war of 
„liberation“ from Rome, writes well :— 


It is a grave error to attribute, as some have done, 
to the Protestant pastors of Scotland an incomprehen- 
sible domination, ‘an authority nowise inferior to that 
which they had exercised as Catholic priests,’ and to 
represent them as ‘the most effectual obstacle to 
8 1 Nothing, in fact, bas been less like 

he haughty Catholic prelates of St. Andre's, Glasgow, 
and other dioceses than a Scottish minister. The 
Reformation gave to Scotland not only Christian truth, 
but religious and political liberty besides. There, as 
everywhere, it took from the priesthood its magic and 
its supremacy, which had been its two main attributes 
in the, Middle Ages. The ministers whom it substituted 
for the priests having ro longer the marvellous power 
of transforming a bit of bread into God the Creator— 
these disciples of Jesus, no longer seated on the despotic 
throne of the Confessional to give pardon for sins, 
became simple heralds of the Divine Word. This holy 
Word has its place in every family, and reigns supreme 
in the Chureb. Thus, ministers have ceased to bo 


masters, and have become servants. The real offence | 


of these Scottish pastors, in the sight of these detrac- 
tors, is that they bave always been a great obstacle, not 
to the progress of tho — and civilisation, as some 
have said, but to the pregress of unbelief and mate- 
rialism, Now these mischievous doctrines are mortal 
ensmies to the freedom and prosperity of nations.” 


The latter portion of the volume, taken up 
with Calvin, Farel, and Geneva, is equally 
vivid, eloquent, and interesting. Our space 
will not allow us to indicate its qualities in 
detail, as we should have liked. Suffice it to 
say that it worthily continues a most exhaustive 
and reliable work, and that the translation has 
been done with great insight, care, and appre- 
ciation of the finer shade of the author's 
meaning. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(Second Notice. ) 


There is admirably suggestive matter in Professor 
Newman’s article in Fraser on “ National Univer- 
‘* sities.” The point which perhaps deserves most 
attention is the idea that instead of such bodies as 
Oxford and Cambridge, separate towns might have 
their own colleges, and this idea grows out of the con- 
sideration of certain vicious influences that are and 
always have been in existence in the great univer- 
sities. But with a candid and sympathetic considera- 
tion of a mother’s feelings, and on a review of the 
whole, Professor Newman decides against the local 
system and in favour of the system as it is. It's the 
old thing—education at any price, and much good a 
great deal of it is when it is obtained! Mr. Hales 
follows with a pleasant paper on Old English 
‘* Metrical Romances,” and we have another article, 
as able as its predecessor, on the International 
“% Working Men's Association.“ Two Years in 
% Natal” is pleasant, but does not encourage us to 
emigrate there. We are glad to read of the thorough 
success of the experiment of trying ladies as clerks 
—concerning which a good deal of information is 
given in an article on that subject by a ‘‘ Govern- 
„ment Official.” F. R. C.“ contributes another of 
his provocative papers on the New Testament— 
provocative, that is to say, of an extreme desire to 
reply. The graphic account of a German 
Boarding School” does not tempt one to send 
children to Germany. Another military article, 
with the tone of which we have not much 
sympathy. There is a great deal worth consider- 
ing, however, in Mr. Jefferies’ article on Field- 
‘Faring Women, which gives a terrible sketch of 
the immorality of agricultural nen and women, 
and is a pretty commentary upon the practical 
influence of the ‘‘educated gentleman” in every 
parish, We may quote from this. Lastly, 
in this month’s well-filled Fraser, Mr. Rowley, 
of Monkstown, contributes a drastic review 
of Mr. Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People, exposing the hundreds of inaccuracies 
of that very popular, very rhetorical, but very care- 
lessly written book. Some of the blunders pointed 
out are stupendous. 

Tinsley’s Magazine keeps up its tales, bringing 
two of them into an exceedingly interesting condi- 
tion, and there is some capital writing on women's 
work in ‘‘With Harp and Crown.” Here is a 
bit :— 

And listen to this. Woman's skilled labour is worth 
sixteen shillings a week, at the outside; mun's 
unskilled labour is worth eighteen shillings a week, asa 
minimum. There is not a man in this country, nota 
single stupid illiterate lout who, at the ordinary rates 
of pay, cannot, by fetching and carrying, ear. more 
than a woman skilled in a mechanical tra. ie. 

‘There's a lower depth still, my dear—a lower 
depth, for which a judgment ought to fall upon this 
country, and it will. y contract for what they 
ought to make themselves; they pay the middleman, 
to save themselves the trouble of preventing themselves 
from being cheated; they pay a price which they know 


to be impossible, and they look on while the contractor 
grinds the face of the poor to fulfil his bond. Because, 
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my dear, he will have his profit, that is quite certain; 
atid unless he can cheat the Government he will starve 
his labourer. 
doing Government work, for contractors to make their 
fortune; and no one to lift up a hand, and ask that 
labour for the nation shall be paid a fair and honest 

rice, A woman working a machine for an army 
contractor for twelve hours a day—think of 
working a machine twelve hours—can earn two 
shillings and twopence-halfpenny a day; and that 
bar stoppages if the foreman has a spite. Six 
times twelve is seventy-two—seventy-two hours a week 
for (thirteen shillings and sixpence, Most of them 
widows too, with families of children. There are nearly 
a million of widows in this country, and more than half 
are earning their own living.” 


Dr. Maurice Davies has his monthly review of 
the Social Status Quo,” in which he hints that 
Colonel Baker is not now seeing the inside of a 
prison for the first time in his life. There is some 
fair writing on Famous Bohemians,” with a 
sensible word against the cultivation of literature 
or art.as the means of support. 

We are glad to see the full text of Dean Stanley’s 
paper on Richard Baxter in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for this month. It is better than we had even 


ousands of women in this country 


imagined it to be. Mrs. Oliphant brings on the 


‘¢ Curate in Charge with great freshness and with 
that distinctness of character, and sympathy with 
each character, which is one of the notes of genius. 
We are tired of Torquato Tasso, and wish maga- 
zines could let him alone for a time. Miss Philli- 
more, however, writes well; but there is 80 1 ttle 
now to be said. The end of the great Italian 
reformer is drawn with power in the last article 
on the Convent of San Marco—a glorious end, and 
yet What little did Savonarola’s sacrifice accom- 
plish! It was a life that seems to have ag 
broken off and left nothing. The review of Mr. 


Tennyson’s Queen Mary” is discriminating ; 
we have attached to it this note of news :— 

It is perhaps a fact of more meaning than popular 
English. criticism may recognise that Mr. Teanyson’s 
= Mary is said to be so much admired by Walt 

who, more, perhaps, than anyone living, is 
ber man of geal 17 2 forces of — 18 

e as m uicken in mething like the 
Blihibethan instinct for dramatic truth.” 

We have less sympathy with John Knox in his. 
relation to women than Mr, Stevenson shows in his 


first artiele upon that subject. Knox was pecu- 


liarly fallible, but is not that the case with most 


great reformers? They put their strength, if we 
méy 80 write, into their weaknesses, and that is how 
their weaknesses became 80 apparent. Mr. Rout- 
ledge gives us another of his Indian Notes,” this 


time on Commerce and Manufactures,” and 


Colonel Chesney writes, as few military men write, 
with thorough common-sense, upon the Military 
Future of Germany.” 

How the publishers can produce the Day of Rest 


for the price that is charged for it is not a question | 4 


fot the purchasers while they can get it at the 
price: we can only remark that a great quantity of 
high-class literary matter, with admirable en 
vings, is brought out. There are neatly cuir 


Vaughan —an admirable practical sermon, entitled 
** Useful to Christ.” Dr. Delitsch concludes his 
„Story of Jerusalem, and Captain Dawson gives 
another good paper on “Sunday on Shipboard.” 
Mr. Blackmore writes of Mr. Moody and his work, 
and Mr. Luke Hall on Calvin and the Reforma- 
„tion“ —the latter with one or two new aspects. 
Amongst other contributors are the Rev. H. 
Downton, the Rev. John Hunt, and the Rev. F. S. 
Williams, and we have three poems from Mr. 
Capern. 

Amongst the contents of Golden Hours we note 
four articles—Mr. Figgis’s on Caleb,“ Madame 
Coulin’s on Father Hyacinthe on the Decalogue,” 
Mr. Low’s on Persian Literature,” and Miss 
Buckland's on Indolence.“ The Christian Trea- 
sury is more characteristically religious than most 
other monthlies. Here we have papers from Canon 
Hoare, Dr. Bonar, Dr. J. Thompson, with the end 
of the Huguenot tale, Anna Du Bourg.“ Zven- 
ing Hours for September, is one of the best num- 
bers that has been issued. Capital are the Pets 
‘ of the House,” Out with a Dark Lantern” (a 


good paper for young naturalists), and the Cadger’s ord 


Baby.“ Mr. Reynolds Hole also gives us more 
recondite information concerning ‘‘Our Mother 
Tongue.“ Of Good Things we should ask the 
question that we asked concerning the Day of Rest. 
It is a perfect Golconda mine for the young, with 
articles of all sörts, all sizes, in all styles, and on 
all subjects. Thanks for the portrait of Hans 


Anderson and the appropriate notice. The Gar- 


dener's Magazine is full of information as usual, 
and will be found of especial value at the turn of 


the year, with its suggestions of various kinds for 
garden work, 


Many besides the usual readers of the Baptist 


ra- 
y + 
articles in the present number, One is by Dr. | 


| Magazine will be glad to read the interesting 


notices of the late James Mursell, Dr. Davies, and 
J. E. Giles, in the present number, in which also 
we have a continuation of the unhappy ‘‘Sparley 
“Church.” The Zvangelical has a good portrait of 
Mr. Figgis, but nothing remarkable in the literary 
contents. In the United Presbyterian Pr. Cairns 
has an admirable paper on the Christian Minis- 
e try,” and Dr. Gill contributes much information 
on the ‘‘ Hawaiian Archipelago.” 


— —rnmennnnen 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


About sixty German pilgrims arrived at Mons on 
their way to the holy grotto of Lourdes. : 

The Goloss states that the officers of the Russian 
army number now 25,823, which is 5,000 more 
than only a year ago. 

The Russian Invalide says the King of Burmah 
has declared himself the vassal and protégé of the 
Emperor of China. 

A meeting of the English Working Men's Peace 
Society was held at Paris last night. Mr. Arch 
spoke with great force. 

A statue to Chateaubriand was unveiled at St. 
Malo, in presence of a large crowd, including many 
literary men. 

The journey of the Emperor William to Italy 
has, according to an Italian paper, been decided on, 
and the details have all been arranged. Prince Bis- 
marck is not to accompany His Majesty. 

The Marquis Beuso de Cavour, nephew of the 
famous Minister, has just died. The name and 
family of Cavour have thus become extinct, The 
marquis was the possessor of his uncle's papers. 

One of the descendants of the Kings of France 
has just died in an attic in Paris, She was a fish- 
woman, ninety-six years of age, and was the 
daughter of the Marquis de Juxta-Martz, who was 
executed during the Revolution of 1793. 

An Athens telegram states that King George, on 
Saturday, left the Greek capital for Corfa, where 
he will resideffor the remainder of the season. Per- 
fect order, it is stated, prevails throughout the 
country. ; | 

The gathering of Republican journalists at Troyes 
which M. Gambetta was expected to attend, has 
been tponed for a fortnight, and will, it is 
thought, be abandoned altogether. The Moderate 
Republicans have all along objected to such a de- 
monstration. 

Don Carlos is stated to have ordered the incarce- 
ration of the Carlist leaders Mendiri, Count Barrot, 
and the Marquis de las Houmazas, who were sus- 
agp of disloyalty to his cause, General Quesada 

as gone to Navarre. Military operations will be 
commenced in the environs of Estella. 

With reference to the Carlist war, a telegram 
from Madrid of the 4th inst. states that according 
to.a despatch from General Delatre, 347 Carlists 
belonging to Dorregaray’s force had been captured, 
and that forty horses and three wagons, laden with 
had been seized by the authorities. 

A Daily News te from New York says that 
the defaleations of Mr. Ralston, late President of 
the Bank of California, are discovered to amount to 
between three and four millions of dollars. It has 
also been ascertained that there has been a large 
over-issue of stock. 

A Paris correspondent says the bat season 
has been cut short by an unpleasant incident ; an 
enormous shark has been caught in a fisherman’s 
net close to Havre. The monster’s presence has 
caused a panic along the entire coast, Trouville, 
Deauville, and Dieppe are in dismay. 

A ministerial order has been issued at Berlin 
Which, by virtue of the law of the 4th of May, 
1874, declares the former Bishop of Paderborn to 
have forfeited his right of Prussian nationality in 
consequence of having left the residence assigned 
to him by the State without the permission of the 
Government. 

King Victor Emmanuel arrived at Modena on 
Monday. The town was decorated with flags, and 
illuminated in the evening, and His Majesty Was 

eeted with much enthusiasm. At Palermo, on 

onday, the Industrial Exhibition was opened in 
the presence of Prince Humbert. There was a 
grand ball in the N the ** palace. 

A fight has occurred between blacks and whites 
at a Republican meeting at Clinton, Mississippi. It 
is reported that four whites and twelve negroes 
were killed. It has led to serious consequences, 
Armed whites are holding the town, having put 
the negroes to flight with a loss of forty killed and 
many wounded. The Governor has asked the 
assistance of the Democratic leaders to restore 


er. 

At the Chateau of Arenenberg, the Empress and 
Prince Louis Napoleon have stood sponsors to the 
infant daughter of M. Anatole Bartholomy, for- 
merly 5 for Haute Savoie, A great many 
friends the ex-Imperial family were present, 
including the Prince of Orange, the Princess 
Mathilde, Prince and Princess Joachim Mu 
Comte Benedetti, the Duc de Feltre, Duc ata 
Dachess de Mouchy, and the Baron and Baroness 
de Bourgoing. 

The last official advices from Constantinople 
state that the Servian Government has declared 
that it will in no way participate in the Herze- 
okra insurrection, and will observe perfect neu- 
rality. Order, it is added, has been com etely 


restored in Bosnia. Since the defeat of the Servian 


Carlos by many who had been his 


— 


volunteers at Kaudjack Zwonzick the insurrection 
has almost entirely died out in the Herzegovina. 
The insurgents are giving in their submission, and 
the troops traverse the country without meeting 
any opposition. | 

E AtteGep Necro Piot.—The negro Harrie, 
who was on his trial on a charge of inciting the 
negroes of Georgia to insurrection, has been 
acquitted. The testimony showed that the plot 
was confined to a very few, and none of the real 
conspirators have been arrested. 

Russia AND KHoKAND.,—The Russian Govern- 
ment seem to be convinced that the Khokand rebel- 
lion, which extended to Russian Turkestan, was 
fomented by Yakoob Khan of Kashgar. An agent 
of Yakoob Khan has just made his appearance at 
Odessa, but as he must have left before the recent 
revolutionary events, bis arrival will hardly have 
the power to put off retributive measures. 

Romisu Riot at MoxrREAL.— In accordance 
with a decree from the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, an attempt has been made to inter 
the remains of Joseph Guibord in the Roman 
Catholic cemetery of this town. A mob of French 
Canadians, however, armed with stones and 
revolvers, prevented the procession from entering 
the cemetery. The burial in consequence was 
postponed for a few days, when measures will be 
adopted to prevent any breach of the law. 

Tue Bonapartists.—M. Rouher’s absence from 
the impending council at Arenenberg has been much 
commented on. An 8 paper alleges that, 
anticipating displacement, he has spontaneously 
resigned the leadership of the Bonapartists, and 
has proposed M. Raoul Duval, who is to speak at 
a dinner at Evreux, as his successor. It suggeste, 
however, that on the failure of his successor he 
will reappear on the scene with greater authority 
than ever. 

DorREGARAY, the Carlist chief, after being driven 
out of Catalonia, and hunted about to prevent his 
reaching Don Carlos, has managed to escape into 
Navarre. The Carlist chief is supposed to have fled 
with his troops, some 2,000 men, during the night 
along the Franco-Spauish frontier, and by travers- 
ing the narrow paths used by smugglers prevented 
active pursuit on the part of the royal army. 
Madrid telegrams continue to speak of numerous 
desertions of Carlists, officers as well as men, and 
of the abandonment in despair of the cause of Don 
adherents. 

THe PmGRIMAGE OF GERMAN CATHOLICS TO 
LourpEs will only consist of thirty members. It 
joins the ngs pilgrims at Mons. It is said that 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate has confidentially 
ordered the clergy to dissuade their congregations 
from taking in the pilgrimage. Prince Loe- 
wenstein-Wertheim and other high noblemen have 
gone singly to Lourdes. A correspondence has 
passed between the French and German Govern- 
ments on the subject, and it is said that the latter 
has ex] conciliatory sentiments, and declares 
the French Cabinet free from any responsibility in 
the matter. 

THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE oF SEDAN 
was celebrated at Berlin on Wednesday by a grand 


pers of the troops in garrison at Berlin, Spandau, 
d 


an , on the exercising ground at Tem- 
pelhof, at eleven in the forenoon. A Standard tele- 

am says that in spite of rain and mud about 
5,000 persons collected on the ground. The 
troops, made up of cavalry, infantry, artillery 
train, &c., were commanded by Prince Augustus of 
Wartemberg: The Emperor arrived in a carriage, 
but witnessed the parade from horseback. Prince 
Charles, Prince Frederick Charles, the Empress, 
and Princess Charles were also on the ground. 
Among the visitors and foreigners present, were 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria, the Duke of Connaught, 
British and Bavarian officers, Turks, Russians, 
Armenians, and Japanese. In the afternoon there 
was a grand state dinner at the Royal Palace, and 
in the evening there was a gals performance at the 
Opera. The city was decorated with flags, and in 
the evening there was a general illumination. 
From morning until late at night there were 
enormous crowds in the streets. rties joined 
in the celebration, except the Social Democrats, 
who observed the birthday of their famous leader, 
Ferdinand Lasalle. Advices from the provinces 
atate that the festivities everywhere were largely 
attended, and passed off amid much patriotic en- 
thusiasm. The Emperor, the Empress, and the 
Prince and Princess Carl left in evening for 
Weimar to be present at the ceremony of unveiling 
the statue of Charles Augustus. The celebration 
of the A forbidden in Austria. 

Dr. LAxdk.—Lange, the great commentator, as 
we learn from Professor W. Wells, LL. D., in the 
New York Advocate, is now seventy-three years 
old, and was the son of a poor peasant. His 
mother, however, was a woman of a keen and pene- 
trating mind, with a great love for the beauties of 
nature, and did much to develop within him a 
similar love and a taste for study beyond his years 
and social position. After much struggle and many 
difficulties he succeeded in graduating at the 
2 of Bonn, though obliged to leave his 
trunk behind as security for his debts. He began 
his literary career soon after his settlement as a 
pastor. In 1841 he accepted a calito the University 
of Zurich, where he brought out his Life of Jesus 
and his famous Dogmatics,” In 1854 he received 
a call to his Alma Mater, the University of Bonn, 
which became the scene of still greater activity in 
the professorial chair, the pulpit, and the study, 
and where he is still labouring with undiminished 
vigour, Here he began his great commentatory, 
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issuing the first volume in 1856. The Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and John, the Revelation, and the 
first four books of Moses, are his own unaided 
work ; the Epistles of the Romans and to James he 
compiled with assistance. He has surrounded him- 
self with an unequalled corps of co-labourers, and 
with their aid the New Testament has already been 
completed, and the Old Testament nearly so. The 
work has a large circulation in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the N etherlands, as the translation of it 


into English by Professor Schaff and his helpers | 


has in England and America. 

WorKING oF THE Maine Liquor Laws.—It 
seems as though we were never to get any reliable 
information on this subject. The following extract 
from a letter written by the present Governor of 
Maine, Mr. Nelson Dingley, to the Hon. Neal 
Dow, is published as the latest testimony on the 
subject. He says:“ The influence of the law has 
been salutary, not only in mitigating the dram-shop 
evil, but also in promoting good order, thrift, and 
sobriety. Since the close of the war for the main- 
tenance of the Union, during which there was great 
laxity in the enforcement of these laws, in conse- 
quence of the engrossment of the public mind in 
the great struggle for national existence, the execu- 
tion of the so-called ‘Maine Law’ has improved 
from year to year, until dram-shops have practi- 
cally ceased to exist in the rural portions of the 
State, in which are found more than three-fourths 
of our population ; and even in the cities, where it 
is always more difficult to restrain vice and crime, 
open tippling-shops have been largely reduced and 
in mony almost entirely closed. The enforcement 
of the law is already as efficient and general as is 
that of many other laws the value of which is un- 
questioned, as, for example, the laws prohibiting 
gambling-houses, brothels, and obscene publica- 
tions ; and every year witnesses an improvement in 
its execution. So general has become the convic- 
tion that the policy of prohibiting the dram-shop, 
on the whole, restrains the evils of the liquor- 
traffic immeasurably beyond any conceivable system 
of licence or regulation, that all organised opposi- 
tion to the ‘Maine Law’ has ceased in this State, 
and, at least, two-thirds of our people give it a 
hearty support.” : 

THE Fatt or SEo D’URGEL was, according to a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, entirely 
owing to the dearth of water. The supply was en- 
tirely exhausted. The writer says :—‘‘ Before 
leaving Urgel I walked round the forts and town 
on the evening of the 26th inst., immediately 
before the capitulation, which was settled before 
8 p.m. The imposing Castillo was almost un- 
injared, its lofty and complex bastions presentin 
almost the same aspect as when 1 first 1each 
Urgel on the 22nd of July. The higher situated, 
but less lofty walls and towers of the citadel, were 
all ragged towards their parapets, but exhibited on 
practicable breach, the garrison having worked 
nightly, with great expenditure of water, in re- 
pairing the serious breakage of each day. From 
the parapets of both forts a large number of cut and 
barked tree-trunks projected into the air, formin 
an ingenious protection agaiust small shells, as we 
as a convenient rest for the rifles of the men who 
had maintained the musketry fire. The large vil- 
lage of Castell-Ciutat, between the forts, presented 
the blackened and still smoking ruins of two-thirds 
of its houses, the remainder being mostly pierced 
and shattered by the constant shelling to which 
they had been exposed from the first. The town 
of * had suffered singularly little injury; an 
occasional small cavity in the walls and houses to- 
wards the forts, a few shattered roofs and chimneys, 


and the blackened beams of three or four ignited 
hay-lofts, being the only traces of the Carlist fire. 
The hospitals were, however, filled with wounded, 
and forty or more had been established in the 
bishop’s palace. The entire loss on both sides may 
be estimated at about 500.” 

THE BisHor or Szo D'URdRT.— The following 
particulars from the correspondence of a daily 
journal of the crime with which the Bishop of Seo 
d’Urgel is charged, are published in the Zvangelical 
Christendom :—‘‘The bishop, who, with the garrison 
of Seo d’Urgel, was taken prisoner by the Alfonsists 
at the fall of that fortress, is charged with the crime 
of homicide, which was first preferred against him 
four years ago. The bishop, it seems, undertook to 
establish a seminary in Urgel, and to defray the 
expenses thereof he levied a tax on the salaries of 
all the ecclesiastics in his diocese. There was one 
among them who, more independent and more 
liberal than the rest, protested against this extor- 
tion, and refused to contribute, alleging that the 
bishop was not authorised by law to levy any such 
tax. The bishop seized the priest and buried him 
in a dungeon, just as any feudal chief of ‘ knife and 
halter’ might have done in the Middle Ages. 
When the culprit was taken into the presence of the 
offended prelate, he was commanded, on bended 
knees, to retract all he had said against his superior, 
and swear obedience for thefuture. The refractory 
priest, on the contrary, refused to do anything of 
the kind, adding that he considered himself hence- 
forth as altogether separated from the Catholic 
Church, and free from ecclesiastical rule ; that he 
was no longer either priest or Catholic. This 
answer so exasperated the ‘Prince of the Church,’ 
that he forthwith ordered the offender back to his 
abe, where he was sub to tortures com · 
parable only with those of the Inquisition. The 
ferocity of the bishop even went to the extent of the 
mutilation of his victim, who died in consequence ot 
the torture he underwent. The Public Prosecutor 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, in accordance with 


| 


| the opinion of the Judges’ Chamber sitting at | 


Madrid during the vacation, has asked the Govern- 
ment that the Bishop of Urgel should be, brought to 
the capital to answer the criminal charges preferred 
against him.” 

Tue Kine or ASHANTEE AGAIN.—A correspon- 
dence, published in the Times, between the King of 
Ashantee, backed by the principal merchants of 
Cape Coast Castie, on the one side, and the Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast on the other, warns us that 
there may be new troubles in that quarter before 
long. It is true that the Ashantee power was 
broken by the result of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expe- 
dition, and that the kingdom of Koffee Kalkalli 
was soon weakened by the revolt of his leading 
chiefs, and especially by the recognition of Djuabin 
as a separate sovereignty under its rebel chief 
Asafu Agai. This recognition was pressed upon 
Koffee Kalkalli by Captain Lees, who was sent by 
the Colonial Goverament to negotiate between the 
Coomassie Government and its revolted subjects. 
Since the accession of the new King of Ashantee, 
Osai Mensah, the chief of Djuabin, has, according | 
to the complaints from Coomassie, been violentl 
aggressive. The letter from Osai Mensah publishe 
to-day bears evident marks of editing by English 


hands, but the substance of its allegations ought to | 


be investigated. It asserts that the Djuabin chief 
claims the Ashantee kingdom as granted to him by 
the English Government ; that he has given orders 
to his followers and the smaller chiefs who acknow- 
ledge allegiance to him to plunder and slay those 
who remain subject to Osai Mensah, and that 
peaceable travellers bound for the interior have 
been threatened by him with death. These grie- 
vances are elaborately recited by Osai Mensah in 
justification of a menace of war, conditional on the 
conduct of the English Government. The Coo- 
massie King begs that if the Governor of the Gold 
Coast will not use his influence to repress the 
insults of Djuabin, he may at least give an assu- 
rance that the tribes under the English Protec- 
torate will be neutral in the coming struggle. To 
the merchants of Cape Coast who forwarded Osai 
Mensah’s letter to the Government, the Governor’s 
private secretary has replied, ‘‘ It will be for his 
excellency to act with reference to the affairs of the 
interior as may seem to him to be advisable.” — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Wadks AND LIVING IN MELBOURNE.—In one of 
the series of letters which Mr. Anthony Trollope 
is sending over to some of our provincial contempo- 
raries, we find the following :— ‘‘ Melbourne bas 
become a great town, by far the greatest const 
tion of British human beings outside the British 
Isles. It contains above a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the entire colony—a population which is 
excessive, and, as far as the evidence goes, tells 
badly for the agricultural interests, Men prefer to 
live where they can be engaged in manipulating the 
production of others than in producing themselves. 
Consequently, though large districts of Victoria are 
capable of growing wheat, she is driven to import 

rain. But there they are, these 200,000 human 
3 eating and drinking and enjoying life. Very 
little poverty meets the eye. Three years ago I 
saw no street beggars. On the present occasion 
one or two have asked me for money, but even 
these have had about them a look of colonial well- 
being. Artisans in Melbourne, such as masons, 
bricklayers, and carpenters, now earn from 8s. to 
10a. a-day. Twenty years ago they were earning 
from 128. to 303. But twenty years ago everythi 
in Melbourne was so dear that the man’s condition 
was hardly better than it is now. Men servants, 
such as grooms and gardeners, are earning from 
401. to 50/1. per annum, with board and lodging. 
A plain cook receives from 30/. to 40/.—other maid- 
servants from 45/. to 354 per annum. Farm 
labourers through the colony are paid from 15s. to 
203. a-week, with their rations. A shepherd, whose 
work is sup ysed to be the lowest class of work, 
gets from 25/. to 35/. per annum, with rations. In 
shearing time, the shearers of sheep will earn from 
12s. to 153. a hundred, and as he will shear, on an 
average, 350 sheep a-week, he will receive from some- 
thing under 40s. to something over 503. a-week. But 
shearing is skilled labour ; it Jasts but from 10 to 12 
weeks in the year; and the shearer finds his own 
provisions. The value of money wages is, however, 
only relative, and depends on the cost of provisions. 
In Melbourne butchers’ meat ranges from 3d. to 
7d. per lt. In country towns it is cheaper say 
from 21, to 51. Bread is nearly the same as in 
England, the difference, if there be a difference, 
being ia favour of the colony. Clothes, upon which 

rotective duties are levied, are somewhat dearer 
in Victoria than at home. Fuel, if purchased, is 
dearer in the towns, coals running in Melbourne 
from 303. to 353. a ton; but the climate requires 
but little fire, and in the country wood is cheap. 
Rent in the towns is dearer than in England, but 
the labourer’s facility of building for himself or 
living without rent is greater. Upén the whole a 
labourer’s money will, I think, go further in Vio- 
toria than in England though a gentleman's money 
will not go so far, The labourer is ministered to 
by himself or his wife. He who wants other 
ministers has to pay dearly for them. Nor is the 
ldbourer troubled by school fees. The education 
of his children is supplied free by the State, and 
is very good. Whether too much be not taught, 
and technical aids to education be not too often 
relied on, so as to produce what school pundits 
call results, is a question into which I need not 
enter now. The fault, if there be such fault, is to 
be found also in England and in the United States. 


The collected wisdom. of the school pundits has | 


hot, probably, as yet, found out the best mode of 
educating the children either of the rich or poor. 
But the workman in Victoria will certainly think 
that the Victorian Government has found out the 
best mode of paying the schoolmaster.” 


THE PLAN OF THE ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


The objects of the Arctic explorers and the 
means by which they propose to carry them into 
effect, are thus explained by the special correspon. 
dent of the Daily Telegraph 


„After passing down the Waigat on the 17th of 
July, the Arctic Expedition would probably be at 
Upernivik on the 21st, and, having mg 4 Hans 
and his family, would be in Melville Bay on the 
23rd, which is sufficiently early. The news respect- 
ing the weather, received from Mr. Krorup Smith 
and other Danish officials, was encouraging. The 
last winter was very much colder in South Green- 
land than in the north, owing to strong westerly 
winds from America, consequently that this is a 
favourable season for navigation late in the summer, 
but not in the early part, and that it would have 

na mistake for the expedition to have reached 

felville Bay earlier than the latter half of July. 
We now have ‘reason for the hope that the 
two shi through Melville Bay and reached 
the North Water without serious obstruction. 
Yet, in ey the dangers of Melville Bay, officers 
and men are fully prepared for the worst, and all 
the necessary arrangements have been made. In 
anticipation of a sudden nip destroying the vessel, 
rovisions were placed in readiness on the upper 
J. and ha versacks were served out to every officer 
and man, with the names painted on them, each 
containing two blanket wrappers, one pair of boot 
hese, stockings, mitts, and drawers, mocassins, one 
jersey, one comforter, a Welsh wig, a towel, comb, 
and piece of soap. All officers and men were also 
told off to the boats in the event of being forced to 
abandon the ship. The plans for the shape of a 
dock cut in the ice, and of the pieces to be sawn, 
were also drawn to scale, and officers and men were 
appointed to provide stores, to work at the diffe- 
rent ice saws, and to prepare and ignite blasting 
charges, each with his special duty. But there is 
good reason to hope that these precautions, though 
necessary, will not have to be put in gy and 
that the expedition will succeed, under the able 


idance of Captain Nares, in ing safely throu 
Kelville Bay into the 3 orth Water. e ae 


step will be to deposit a record, and establish a 
large depot, with a boat, on the north-western- 
most of the Cary Islards. Two large are of 
3,600 rations each, being one month’s provisions for 
120 men, have been prepared, called A and B, 


decks of the Alert 


which are stowed on the — * 
and Discovery tively, ready for land- 


ing. The expedition will proceed from the 
Cary Islands to the entrance of Smith Sound, 
when a navigable period, including the whole 
of August and part of September, will, it 
is hoped, be before it. A record will be 
left at Sutherland Island, and, if the entrance is 
fairly clear of ice, also at Littleton Island on the 
east side. Sutherland Island is the position most 
easily reached by a vessel coming from the south, 
and Littleton Island from the north, as there is 
sure to be always mucu water in the narrow part 
of the channel. The ships will then cross to the 
west shore*of Smith Sound, and work their way to 
the north on that side. If there is much ice north 
of the Cary Islands, the principal cairn, with 
records, will be on Gale Point, south of Cape 
Isabella. The latest news will probably be found 
here ; for if, as is likely, the Discovery winters on 
the west side of the channel, it will be easier for 
her to communicate with Gale Point or 1 
to 


Isabella than with Littleton om owing 
difficulty in crossing Smith Sound. A boat will be 


landed at Cape Sabine. Depot B will be landed on 
the western side with a boat, and travelling depots 
of 240 rations (20 days for 12 men) at three — 
fied points south of the Discovery's winter quarters. 
Cairns will be built near the depots, with notices 
buried 20ft. magnetic north of them. It is hoped 
that suitable winter quarters will be found for the 
Discovery on the north side of Lady Franklin 
Strait, in latitude 82deg. N, or a short distance 
further north. As soon as she is snugly established, 

a depot of 10,000 ratiovs will be formed on shore, 

together with a supply of coals. Captain Stephen- 
son will then at once throw out hunting 22 

both to the shore and on the ice, to collect food for 
the dogs. The Alert, taking two officers and men 
for two sledge-parties from the Discovery, will then 
press onwards alone to the north. Depots and 
cairns will be landed at intervals of about sixty 
miles, consisting of 480 rations each, or forty days’ 
provisions for twelve men. With these heavy under- 
manned ships, the surest way of reaching the Pole, 
in the opinion of Captain Nares, is not to risk 
failure by pushing forward away from the land. If 
the Alert can winter even in 84deg., and there is 
land ahead, there is the certainty of attaining a 
very high northern latitude by ge-travelling, 
and of exploring the neighbouring coasts 80 as to be 
prepared to advance the ship along known shores 
during the — aite season. * — soap | 
considers a second season preferable to pushing o 

away from the land, and thereby risking a winter 


in the drifting pack, whence all exploring 
is at an end. | 
„As the sun begins to approach the horizon in 


1876 the grand work of the expedition will com- 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Szpr. 8, 1876. 


to reach the Pole, and, 
much will be 


done in yo grey oe nearer the ships. To the constant 
weights on the sledges must be added in each case 
the weight of forty days’ provisions, the 1 
amount that can be carried on one sledge. b 
ration weighs 2b. llozs. For a 12-man sledge 
there will 480 rations, weighing 1,290lbs., or 
107} to each man, which, added to 66lb. constant 


2 there will be 320 
100lb. for each man, 


17 7b. for each to drag. For a 5-men sledge there 
will be 200 rations, weighing 537%$1b., or 107Ib. for 
each man, or, added to 81jlb. of constant weights, 
makes 181}1b. for each man to drag. It will, how- 
ever, be chiefly the 8-men sledges that will make 
the long journeys with a load of forty days’ pro- 
visions. e conveyance of a boat with the long 


travelling parties, in the event of meeting open 


is a measure of the greatest importance. On 
the wind aft or on the quarter, a 
under sail at a pace. 


of 1876 will probably commence 
ril, and the main attempt will 
ledges and fifty-two men, an 
only leave ten in the sbip, 


ag 0 This fact proves how short- 
7 is. The object of all 
one 


A lly ae koa 
e north for six 
ce of 500 miles from the a 


will be done by a system of 
ges. Noone who is with- 
travelling can realise the 
and sufferings that these brave 
and overcome. As the earlier 
will be able to do much explo- 
collecting work as well as huntin | 
distances from the 8 we may hope 
oxen, reindeer, birds will be abun- 
hen other officers, including Dr. Moss and 
Fielden, will probably lead short sledge 
parties and 13 their while performing very 
useful work. The dogs will chiefly be used in keeping 
communications with the Discovery, and the 
cers with their sledge crews ing 
very on board the Alert will return to 


ce 
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Hall’s grave and a 

with rn 2 at the 
entrance Sound, ve despatches 
‘and letters there. It is fully ted that some 
vessel will go to the entrance of Smith Sound to 


to 
come 
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Robeson Channel, and may 
N on the east coast of Green. 
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Sound. If the Discovery 
cn = eee ek 
or o wi 
the officers and crew are to 
very early in 1878, leaving her in 
a safe position as habitable as possible. But, 
if all goes well, the Alert and Discovery will com- 
eir perilous though gloricus mission without 
accident, and return home in the autumn either of 
1876 or 1877. 
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PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON EDUCATION. 


Professor Fawcett attended a meeting at Salis- 
bury on Monday for the distribution of the prizes 
awarded by the committee and the University cer- 
tificates in the late Oxford and Cambridge local 
32 r 2 meet- 
ng was y many e principal persons 
connected with the city and nei — 

The prizes having been distributed by the Rev. 
Canon Swayne, the Mayor called upon Professor 
Fawcett to address the meeting. 

Professor Fawcett, who was received with much 
applause, said; Considering that the examinations 
have been held in this centre for the first time ; 
considering that the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses i g 

that 


Rapa ogg whereas the boys 
Christmas, 


better than the boys in the Oxford examination 
just held, so that, taking both examinations, the 
proportion of boys and girls who have satisfied the 
examiners is almost exactly alike. The chief cause 
of failure in an examination is a want of thorough- 
ness and accuracy. Nothing produces so unfavour- 
able an impression upon an examiner as a question 
answered in a Joose and shambling style ; and there 
cannot be a greater mistake than for a teacher or a 
pupil to suppose that going over a wide range of 
subjects in a cursory and shallow manner will pro- 
duce so good a result in an examination as obtain- 
ing a more complete mastery over a much smaller 
number of subjects. There is one danger connected 
with these examinations on which I am anxious to 
say a few words of earnest caution. I notice that 
some of the candidates have taken no less than 
eight or ten subjects. It would, I am_ sure, 
be in every respect better, not simply with re- 
gard to the examination, but with regard to 
the influence exercised on the pupils’ minds, 
if their attention was confined to a smaller 
number of subjects, Let it never be forgotten 
that excellence in a few subjects ought to be re- 
garded as a much greater distinction, and is certain 
to ve permanently far more beneficial, than 
mediocrity or showy superficiality in several sub- 
jects. It is not improbable that the system on 
jae these 5 inations are 2 18. is 

responsible for the candidates being encou- 
raged to take in too many subjects. In the Oxford 
examination candidates, however distinguished 
they may be in one particular subject, obtain no 
recognition of this distinction unless they get in 
the gate a sufficient number of marks to obtain 
first-c honours ; and in the Cambridge exami- 
nation, it is quite possible that the candidate who 
may exhibit particular excellence in some subject, 
such as ematics or ics, may be classed 
much lower than a candidate who has done only 
moderately well in many subjects. I shall be 
sorry if it were supposed that I was recommending 
a too early concentration of the mind on one sub- 
ject. There may be an excess of specialisation, 


Just in the same way as there may be an undue 


amount of diffusion. All that I am contending for 
is that nothing should be done to encourage tho- 
— being sacrificed to a diffusive super - 
ficiality. In making these remarks I hope it will 
not be supposed that I desire in any way to dis- 
8 examinations ; no one can place a 


and pupils thaa I do. 
their — ease 


sole 


1 is to advise 
ent in 


It must not 
that these advantages are confined to 
who obtain success. Many of those 
have now failed will no doubt successful 
another occasion ; and even if future success is 
in store, there is not one of those who have 
who is not better for the extra effort and 

ion for the exami- 
or more than twenty 


il 
at least twenty have — 


less and indolent life. 
become convinced of the truth of the remark I once 
heard made by one whose memory will long be 
honoured in this city. I remember talking to wr. 
Fowler when he was in his ninety-sixth year. I 
was so much struck with his extraordinary vigour 
that I asked him to what it was due. He said, 
„The chief circumstance to which I attribute my 
health is that throughout life I have always acted 
on the principle that it is just as important even 
from the health point of view to keep the mind 
active as it is to give plenty of exercise to the 
body.” Again and again I have been reminded of 
the truth of this remark when I have observed that 
none seem to enjoy such perfect health as those who 
combine in due proportions mental and bodily 
activity. Only a certain number of hours can be 
profitably spent in reading each day. When the 
mind gets jaded the work that is done leaves no 
good result behind, and I believe that six hours’ 
work a day will often produce a better result than 
ten hours. I have known one who has been 
working five or six hours a day, preparing for his 
examination, spend his leisure time, not in the 
fresy air taking healthy exercise, but in sitting ina 
close room reading a novel. If under such cir. 
cumstances the health gives way, can it be fairly 
laid to the charge of the examination? Probably, 
however, the most serious attack which will be 
made upon the examination system, which 
has extended with such remarkable rapidity 
during the last few years, will come from 
the privileged classes, who are inning to 
perceive that these examinations be an 
ageacy with which the people will be able effectually 
to attack the strong of pa e. Signs are 
not wanting that a vigorous effort be made to 
return to old days, when appointments in the 
army, in the nen, ee in the civil service were 


not open to the whole nation, but were obtai 
through family influence and political 1 The 


value upon their usefulness both to teachers 


: 


| 


old state of things has already been, to a certain 
extent, restored in the navy, where appointments 
are no longer to be competed for ; what has been 
done in the navy will also soon be done in the army 
and the civil service, if the people are not suffi- 
ciently watchful. The simple principle for which 
we ought to contend is this, that these appoint- 
ments, held for the public advantage, paid for by 
money, ought not to be — tu * 
classes or to particular ilies, but that they 
should be held by those who are most fitted to dis- 
charge their duties. I should be prepared to admit 
as freely as anyone that an examination is not an 
infallible test of fitness ; but however highly the 
imperfection of the test may be estimated, it may 
with confidence be maintained that, as a test of fit- 
ness, it is incalculably more accurate than when 
men are selected either by political favour or for 
family connection. One very important advantage 
must undoubtedly result from the spread of these 
university examinations, and from the gradual ex- 
tension to the entire country of that system of 
university teaching which is now being carried out 
with such marked success in many of our large 
towns. No one, I think, can deny that a very 
powerful stimulus will then be given to higher edu- 
cation. Not only will instruction of a superior 
kind be brought within the reach ef many who will 
otherwise not be able to enjoy it, but great numbers 
in every class of society will be encouraged to 
continue their studies when they know that 
the venir | which they may acquire will 
be fairly tested by some of the ablest men in the 
country. It cannot be too constantly borne in 
mind that the great problem of nati education 
will not be solved by simply securing the elemen- 
tary instruction of the people. We should not rest 
satisfied until the vast educational and other endow- 
ments possessed by the nation are so administered 
that the children of the humblest and the poorest 
shall have an opportunity of continuing their studies 
if they possess such special faculties as to enable 
them to profit by high education and to attain intel- 
lectual distinction. I am glad to hear that a move- 
ment is commencing here, which I trust is an ind:- 
cation of what will take place in other parts of the 
country, to utilise some of the endowments : 
by this ancient city to promote the intellectual 
A. . of its inhabitants. No one would de- 
sire to see bequests which have been left to the 
* by munificent benefactors in the past diverted 
the exclusive benefit of other classes ; but it oer - 
tainly seems to me that few things that could be 
done for the poor would confer on them a greater 
advantage than ing up to them avenues of 


P 
higher education enabling those children who 
sy — Re in the elementary 


may most distingui 

schools to be ually advanced by the aid of 
scholarships exhibitions to second and first 
grade schools, During the last few years I have so 
often seen those who have the highest 
honours at Oxford and Cambridge obtain their first 
success in these university local examinations, that 
I believe it is not too much to expect that some of 
those who have this day been rewerded with cer- 
tificates and prizes have a future before them in 
which still greater successes will be gained. In 
conclusion, the hon. gentleman offered the students 
present a few words of advice and encouragement. 


THE SALT MAUSOLEUM. 


In the beautiful Congregational Church which 
wag one of Sir Titus Salt’s first gifts to the people 
of Saltaire, there has been built, to the left of the 
choir, a family vault or mausoleum that, as now 
completed, is certainly one of the finest examples 
of monumental architecture to be found in this part 
of the country. In this vault, which was conned 
by Messrs, Lockwood and Mawson, of Bradford 
and London, repose the remains of the first wife of 
Mr. Edward Salt and also the rems ins of three of 
Sir Titus Salt’s children, Whitham, Mary, and 
Fanny Caroline Salt. Between three and four 
years ago a commission was given to Mr. J. Adams- 
Acton, the eminent sculptor, to decorate the mau- 
soleum with suitable mural monuments, and the 
result is such as cannot fail to give satisfaction to 
the founder and add to the artistic reputation of 
the sculptor. The vaultis a square one, and three 
sides of it are occupied with the monumental de- 
signs ag to. bg the * —— the ones 
appears the principal piece of sculpture, to whic 

r. 1 to have devoted himself 
with all the thoroughness of his art. The concep- 
tion is a most powerful one, embodying a beau- 
tiful and 9 idea, and affording the 
fullest * or the play of the artist's imagi- 
nation. e Angel of the Resurrection is repre- 
sented standing in a dignified attitude, with 
win; u outstretched, in readiness to the com · 
mand of the Almighty, In her left hand she holds 
the trumpet wherewith the final summons has to 
be made, and with her right hand she points to the 
tablet at her side, upon which tablet is inscribed 
the words of the 16th chapter of Corinthians. The 
sculptor has been remarkably successful in the 
modelling of this figure, the proportions being 
anatomically exact, and the disposition of the limbs 
and dra graceful and unconventjonal. It has 
evidently the sculptor’s aim to give in this 
figure an abstract representation of majesty, 
— and beauty combined. The face is 
oo — and we contains an expression 
of holy rness that is very impressive. The 
hair is re ted as flowing loosely behind the 
head, and is managed very carefully. Altogether, 
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the figure gives a perfect embodiment of a sublime | 
thought, and is one that will largely contribute to 
the sculptor’s fame. The figure is cut out of a 
splendid block of the purest Carrara marble, in 
which there is neither taint nor flaw of any kind. 
Its height is 7ft. zin. It is enclosed in a framework 
of blue-grey Sicilian marble, the pilasters being 
richly ornamented with representations of the 
poppy, the lily, and the rose. The pediment is 
ornamented with the figure of the dove, bearing the 
olive-branch, emblematical of peace. Below this 
are the words, Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord,” boldly cut out of the solid marble. The 
base is com of Russe-antique marble. This 
piece of sculpture altogether is 15ft. 9in. high, and 
is placed over the family monument, on which, at 
some date that we trust is far distant, will be 
inscribed the names of Sir Titus Salt and the other 
members of the family. Over the tablet erected in 
memory of Mrs. Edward Salt, Mr. Adams-Acton 
has wrought the arms of the family, and has given 
a gen ornamentation, combining the passion 
flower and a conventional adaptation of the ser- 
pent, .emblematical of sweetness, wisdom, and 
strength. The words, Christ is all and all in 
all,” are inscribed on the pediment. The orna- 
mentation on the other monument is the same in 
general design, and displays a = intertwinin 
of the oak leaf and the lion’s.claw, emblematical o 
courage and strength. The inscription on the pedi- 
ment is as fullows :—‘‘ And behold I come quickly, 
and my reward is with ms, to give every man ac- 
cording as his work shall be. I am Light and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. Blessed are they that do His commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life and may 
enter in through the gates into the city.” The walls 
of the vault are done in Pompeian red, and the 
light comes in from the roof. Taking Mr. Adams- 
Acton’s work as a whole, it evinces a masterliness 
of conception and a felicity of treatment that few 
modern sculptors could equal. The monument will 
not only be one that will carry the name of Salt 
down to future generations, but will serve to per- 
petuate the name of the artist who has been enabled 
to accomplish the work so satisfactorily. This idea 
of Sir Titus Salt’s of erecting his own mausoleum 
is an original one for this age, although in ancient 
times it was a usual custom on the part of great 
men. It was, we believe, Sir Titus’s wish that the 
work should have been finished by his seventieth 
birthday, which was celebrated two years at 
Crow Nest, the whole of the workpeople at Saltaire 
taking part in the festivities. It was found impos- 
sible to complete so elaborate a work, however, by 
that time, and a cast of the large figure was inserted 
in the mausoleum for the occasion.—Brad/ord 
Observer. 


Miscellaneous. 


—— — 


RxLIOS oF PeTeR THE GR RAT. -A curious cir- 
cumstance is reported, namely, the discovery in a 
house in Great Peter-street of a sideboard, a book- 
case, and an iron chest which were made by Peter 
the Great when he was living as a workman in this 
country. The London Gazette of February 9, 1698, 
describes these articles, which are said to have re- 
mained where the Czar left them, and as he left 
them, since that time. Latterly they have been 
considered rather in the light of lumber, but having 
been seen by M. Stanislaus, a Pole, they have now 
become the property of a Russian nobleman, 
Gregoire Tschertkoff, who intends presenting them 
to the Emperor of Russia, in order that they may 
be placed among other relics of Peter the Great at 
Moscow. 

THe Barrisu Assoctation.—aAll the sections but 
three of the British Association brought their pro- 
ceedings to a cluse on Tuesday, and the remainder 
—the Chemical, Geological, and Mechanical—had 
only a few papers each to dispose of on Monday. 
The general committee held their last meeting at 
one o'clock, and made grants amounting to 1,489/. 
in aid of scientific inquiry. The concluding general 
meeting was held in the afternoon, when the usual 
votes of thanks were passed, and the meeting was 
adjourned to 1876, when it will meet in Glasgow. 
There were subsequently several excursions. One 
party went to Bath, where the mayor and corpora. 
tion entertained them ; a second were the guests of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, at his seat, Bowood ; 
another party visited Chepstow and Tintern ; while 
others visited Stonehenge, the Mendip Hills, and 
Totworth, the seat of Earl Ducie. 

LamsBeta Barns WINTER MEETINGS —On Satur- 
day evening a festival and conference of the workers. 


at the above meet was held at the Borough- 
road ye ee hurch, under the presidency 
of the Rev. G. M. Murphy. There were also pre- 


sent the Rev. Dr, Ogilvie, of Falkirk; the Rev. J. 
B. Robertson, of Leeds; Messrs, A. Dunn, R. Rie, 
G. C. Campbell, and many others. The chairman 
explained that the forthcoming series of meetings 
would be the fourteenth, and that Mr. S. Morley, 
M.P., Alderman M‘Arthur, M.P., and other in- 
fiuential friends, had promised their presence and 
assistance. Mr. Morley has paid the rent of the 
4 every winter since 1862, and Mr. 
2 conducted the gatherings the whole of 
the time. Many valuable hg were made 
during the evening as to the forthcoming series, 
which will last from the first week in November 
till the last week of March, 1876. 

Tue Licenstne Law in LiverPoot.—The Liver- 


pool licensing magistrates have come to an agree- | 


ment with regard to those publicans who have | 
made addition to their premises, and passed the 
following resolution at their last meeting :—‘‘ That, 
without in any way prejudicing any action which 
may be taken by any person inr espect to the sale 
of liquors in places alleged to be unlicensed, it be 
hereafter rule of the bench—that from and after 
this date no licence to any existing public-house or 
beerhouse will be renewed if any extension or struc- 
tural alteration of the premises now licensed has 
been commenced or made without the written con- 
sent of the bench having been previously obtained ; 
such consent to be applied for fourteen days before 
any transfer sessions in writing, accompanied by 
— showing the proposed alterations.” At the 

ocal brewsters’ sessions several renewals of licences 
were refused. 

Rattway Accrpents.—In publishing a detailed 
list of railway accidents for the months of July and 
August, the Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ It was not 
to expected that the excursion season would 
pass without a heavy list of killed and wounded, 
and the roll for July and August is a cruel refu- 
tation of Sir John Hawkshaw’s airy assurance that 
‘at present accidents are so rare that for all prac- 
tical purposes they may be looked upon as imaginary 
or unknown,’ There have been thirty-two so-called 
accidents, nearly all due to negligence, recklessness, 
or want of punctuality. Sixteen persons have been 
killed, twenty-six have been dangerously injured 
forty-six have been more or less seriously hurt, and 
how many ngers have been on 7 severely 
shaken, bruised, and knocked about we dare hardly 
say; but the number must be over 300. Eleven of 
these disasters were due to collisions, ten were 
caused by carriages leaving the line—three of these 
were while crossing junctions—and in four cases 
the tire of the wheels broke. 

Tue Harvest.—The Daily Telegraph, in pub- 
lishing three or four columns of harvest reports 
from all parts of the country, says, in a prefatory 
notice: — Though the general statement is not 
such as to warrant our indulging in any excessive 
jubilation with regard to the harvest this year, it 
is at least consolatory to observe that the fears 
1 by a long and depressing season of cold 
and wet at the very time when genial warmth and 
sunshine were naturally looked for have not been 
realised. At the worst, we shall probably go back 
to an average with which we had been content 
until an exceptional cheapness of breadstuffs spoiled 
us for normal prices. In many parts a rich after- 
growth of meadow grass has wonderfully com- 

ensated for the almost total loss of the ordinary 

ay-crop ; the roots, on which our cattle now de- 
pend even more than on the pasturage of old, have 
been bountifully yielded in some districts, and 
have scarcely failed in any; while the abundance 
of orchard fruit is a si and universal success of 
the autumn season. 

Justices’ Justice.—On Thursday, at Callington, 
a bench of Cornish county magistrates sent to prison 
for fourteen days two children of the ages of five 
and seven years. The offence of which they had 
been guilty was the pollution of a well belonging to 
one of the resident gentry.” The sentence was a 
fine of II. and costs. The children could not pay 
it, their parents would not, and so, as the chairman 
(Captain Hornden) observed, the law had to take its 
course. The magistrates, it is true, exhibited great 
reluctance, and expostulated with the father for his 
„ disgraceful conduct; put the father was disposed 
to put the disgrace on another back than his own, 
and contended that having chastised the little ones 
for their offence, he had dons all he could or should 
do. Another instance of justices’ justice took place 
at Ulverstone on Thursday. A respectable-looking 
working man, a stranger, received a violent blow on 
the mouth from a well-known rough.“ He de- 
fended himself until the arrival of a policeman. In 
due course both were charged with a breach of the 
peace. The W. an old acquaintance of the 
police-courts, pleaded guilty, whilst the stranger 
made a plain statement of the assault. Both were 
bound over to keep the peace and pay costs. The 
stranger objected to the stigma on his character and 
the attack on his purse, but, as he was threatened 
with committal to prison, he cunrented to be bound. 
Nine magistrates were present, including an M.P. 
and an ex-M.P. Some of the solicitors in court 
showed their disapproval of these proceedings in a 
very marked manner. 


THE Norwica Commisstqy/—Several persons, 
who had acted as agents on beth the Liberal and 
Conservative sides at former elections, were 
examined before the commission at Norwich. All 
admitted that there had been an excessive employ: 
ment of messengers by their respective 2 but 
contended that they only followed the example 
of their opponents. Evidence was also given as to 
the engagement of rough for the pu 
„keeping order” at the meetings, and some 
witnesses defended this practice. Mr. Womersley, 
manager to Messrs. Colman, admitted that he was 
a warm Liberal partisan, and that he had engaged 
* to watch the other side, but denied that he 

ad ars aie Sh ngs of roughs to make disturbances. 
On Satu itr, Tillett, son of the late M. P. 
for — § was examined. He „ 
that every one in ten ot those who voted for his 
father in 1875 was paid. There had also been an 
excessive 1 on the Conservative side, 700 
messengers having been engaged by them in one 
ward alone. He believed that a Conservative can - 
didate would not stand any chance in Norwich 
unless he resorted to corruption. Yesterday Sir 
Henry Stracey and Mr. A. ey pow among the 
witnesses examined before the Norwich Commission, | 


and they gave evidence chiefly respecting their 
election expenses. | 
EvRoOPEAN ARMAMENTS.—It appears, says the 
France, that Germany has an army comprising 469 
battalions of infantry, 465 squadrons of cavalry, 
300 “ye batteries, 29 battalions of fort artil- 
lery, 18 battalions of pioneers, and 18 battalions of 
service corps. When are added the Reserves, the 
Landsturm, the Landwehr, and the navy, a total of 
1,700,000 men is arrived at, with annual estimates 
of 20,000,000. The English Army and Navy, in- 
cluding Militia and Volunteers, comprise 535,000 
men, and cost 24,800,000/.; Austria has 535,000 
men, costing 10,800,000/.; Belgium 43,000, with an 
expenditure of 1,659,200/.; Denmark 54,000 men, 
costing 366,000/. ; Spain, according to the regula- 
tions of 1870, possesses 270,000 men, with a yearly 
budget of 6,400,000. The law passed by the 
Cortes in 1872 has as yet been imperf applied. 
France has 152 regiments of infantry, 30 battalions 
of Chasseurs, 77 cavalry regiments, 40 regiments of 
artillery, four of engineers, and 20 squadrons of 
service corps. With the reserve and navy the total 
effective strength of the country is 1, 700, 000, 


costing 26,600, ; Greece 51,000 men, and esti- 
mate 360,000/.; Italy 760,000 men, expenditure 
¥,840,0002.; Holland 100,000 men, estimate 


1,120,000/.; Portugal 73,000 men, costing 180, 000l.; 
Russia has an army in time of peace of 188 regi- 
ments of infantry, 82 battalions of riflemen, 48 
battalions for frontier service, 56 regiments of 
cavalry, 310 batteries of artillery, 14 battalions of 
engineers, besides i lars reserves. With 
the fleet, the effective stren of the country is 
1,550,000 men, with a budget of 27,200,000/ ; 
Sweden 160,000 men, costing 1, 120, 000l. The 
effective strength of Switzerland is approximately 
180,000 men, costing only 360,000/.; Turkey 300,000 
men, with estimates of 5,680,000/. On a war foot- 
ing, therefore, the armies of Europe are 9,333,000 
men, costing annually 136, 804, 000/, | 

MANCHESTER LIBERALS.—On Tuesday afternoon 
at the Reform Club, Manchester, Mr. John Bright, 
M.P., received a deputation, including some of the 
* local leaders of the Li y., who 

2 pavers a wish to take counsel wi upon 
several matters of moment, some relating to party 
organisation in that city on behalf of Liberalism in 
the North of England, and others concerning 
Liberal politics generally. The members of the 
deputation were :—Mr. N. Phillips, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Lee (one of the Liberal candidates for 
Salford at the last election), Mr. John Slagg, Mr. 
Samuel Watts, and Mr. B. Armitage. The occasion 
for the interview arose in connection with the 
amalgamation of the National Reform Union with 
the influential and recently established Liberal 
— Boge ya a righ themselves of 

e opportunity of taking Mr. Bright’s opinion as 
to the subjects which should have a — 
place in the programme of the intended political 
campaign during the Parliamentary recess. It is 
understood that the question which approved itself 
to the right hon. gentleman as being at once most 
pressing meee of justice and patriotism, and 
the best calculated to unite the L by 
affording a common basis of action, was Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s Bill for the equalisation of the franchise for 
borough and counties, with the complementary 
question of redistribution of seats. The interview 
lasted an hour and a half. Several minor and 
sectional 1 were also discussed, and the 
attitude of the Liberal organisation in 1 — to 
them was brought under consideration. After the 
several members of the deputation, who had framed 
a series vel yp ag had received replies, Mr. 
Bright cl the interview with an address at 
some length. He passed the last session summarily 
in review, and dwelt hopefully upon the position 
and prospects of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons and in the country. The question of 
disestablishment was also touched upon, and on 
this subject Mr. Bright said nothing that was ont 
of harmony with his speech at Bi ham. The 
Marquis of Hartington’s leadership of the Libe 
party during the last session was favourably 
referred to, The interview, though private in 
form, was sufficiently public in substance, and the 
right hon. gentleman, who was in excellent health 
and spirits, addressed his friends with the cordiality 
which distinguishes him especially on such occa- 
sions. 

EpveaTion IN WALESs.— A somewhat novel cere- 
mony took place at Wrexham on Thursday, when 
Mr. Watkin Williams, Q.C., M.P., presented 
prizes to nearly two hundred children of the El. 
mentary School, the gifts being provided by sub- 
scriptions, under the auspices of the school . 
Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M. P., who presided, ob- 
served that education had now become a inent 
question in the country. There might be in the 
promoters of the gathering men of different political 
opinion and different denomination, but there was a 
unanimous desire to make the rising generation a 
better-educated one than that gone by. Mr. 
Watkin Williams then ‘presented the p and 
said it was not long ago—certainly in his recol- 
lection—when it was necessary to argue in favour 
of the general education of people. He re- 
membered the time when the was dis- 
puted with great zeal, but it was now no longer so; 
and, although there might be a few who would 
—— it in their hearts, they would not come 


orward to deny the that every State 
should 3 IE. A well ae y 


could be. Still, 6 — no longer ted 
that every child sh rhe obveated, There was & 
great conflict of opinion as to the 


manner in which 
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it should be done. They conld not look around 


them to those countries with which 
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inadequate as a 
which depended 


It is announced that on and after Monday, Oc- 
4; the Deko will be published as a py 
| » The evening edition will be still 


 sagecious remark of & keen observer of 
offers it to the travelling public, 


on the wife’s butter. 


ald 
out 
he 


will play 

will in 
American . 
. Cuanor or Tonz.—How 
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ake 
Ax Astronomer’s AccuRacy.—An interesting 
of the accuracy of Leverrier’s theory 


r 
matter. Sup 
made for the 


or not. It shows that there 
because shows no 


fA end ,: Bat 


, „ France, I and other Euro- 
ous conflict going on between two 
the coi of the education of the 
was the conflic going on between 


tell a newly- couple 
, by the indignation of the hus- 


rrespondent says, ‘‘ Ladies 
— eep their a shut when 
of warm room into the cool air. In 
farther remarks, it wouldn't hurt any- 
ep them shut most times.” That youth 
key when he’s a bit older.— 


soon some women 
their husbands! Mrs. 
husband h 


1 


48 
telescopic search had been 


whether a large but as yet 
et is really travelling in that region 
e can be no such planet, 


not giving him a str ull i at one 
time tod tan that — * at another, as a single 

lanet would, but exerting a more equally dis- 

ibuted action. This is the influence of the zone 
of asteroids, and in this action we have a means of 
weighing that zone. From The Planets pul in 
Leverrier’s Balance,” in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine for 
September. 


— 


TF OUGHT 70 BE 


In Tur Times’ of Jan. zh, At the Docks, where 
7 mA Satt writes:—- Horniman's Teas are in 
a 


5 
ve made a further| 
analysis of tea! of 28 samples, [PON | took samples from 


were found to be adulterat- original chests, which I 
2 They were all artificially analysed & found perfectly 
coloured with Prussian bluc, PuRE, and free from the 


surmerie Sa minera powderlnsual artificial facing : 


tea serve no useful purpose, the nality being equally 
but render practicable other satisfactory.’ Feb. 19, 1824. 
more serious adulterations.” f. 77 7/ASSALL, Al. D. 
3,248 ACENTS—Chemists, Confvctioners, St. in 
Derr town S HORNIAIAN S PACKET TRA 


Births, Murringes, und Beuths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for ee r this heading, for which 
postage-atamps will be received, All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. ] ; 


MARRIAGES. 
HOBBIS—CARTER.—Angust 26, at the Baptist Chapel, 
West Retford, by the Kev. J. 8 Roberts, Charles B., 
second son of Mr. W. Hobbis, Sheffield, to Nellie, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Carter, Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts. 
ELLINGTON—LEONARD.— August 31, at Neufchatel, 
Edward 1 son of H. R. Ellington, Es. of Black- 
heath, to Marian Florence, daughter of the late Robert 
Leonard, jun., Esq , of Keynsham and Bristol. 
RA deem, Senta 31, — 1 Gate 
g u urch, Nottingham, by t ev. C. 
Ma aw 


AS IT IS. 


ward Parry, C. E., of Hendy, Mold, Flintshire, to 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late David Chal- 

craft, of Victoria Park, London. 
SPILLER—MALLET?!.—September 2, at Stamford Hill 
Con ional Ghurch, by the Rev. Alexander Raleigh, 
D.D., Robert, third son of John Horatio Spiller, of 
Canonbury Park North, Islington, to Aunie Bisa, elder 
daughter of ‘Ihomes Henry Mallett, of Queen’s- road, 


Brownswood Park, N. 
DEATH. 

COLLEDGE.—Anugust 23, at his residence, Riddings, 
Derbyshire, the Rev. Thomas Co , for 3 
years the minister of the Congregational Church, Riddings, 
aged 71 years. | 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
ickling and irritation, inducing cough aud affecting the 
voice. For these 3 use BM. gsc in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in there agre confections, being in 
mity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 

th e act of sucking, becomes acti y healing. 6d. and 18. 
boxes (by . 8 or 15 9 pe)» and tins, 18. 6d., labelled, 
JaMzs Epps and Co., copathic Chemists, 48, 


om 
Street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


suffering from general debility, rickets, spinal di 

: m ge ity, rickets, spi isease, wast- 
oof paralysis and 1 fro 
epilepsy, worms, weak eyes and all eruptions, is oue of 
requiring a 


om | impurities. The 
ailments 


health, and its should not fail to give them 
. 
bottle sent for 5s, P. O. O. by the Proprietor of 


or a large 
9 5 s Teething Powders, the safest remedy of their 


which cannot be arrested, Woe. remedied by the 
2 of 70 8. A. ap aly 22 i Restorer, and the 
avourable effect may be seen at once, though the hair 
may have become grey, thin, or faded, it may be renewed and 
— Ma to all . loveliness of which it is su idle. 


Sold by all Chemiste and Perfumers, Depot, 114 and 116, 


Southampton-row, London. 
LOVELINESS ON THE INCREASE.—A marked increase 
of female lovelint st is the eye-delighting result of the im 
mense r which Mages Magnolia Balm has obtained 
among ladies everywhere, Complexions radiant with snowy 
purity, and tinged with the roseate hue of health, are com 
monly met with wherever it is used. Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, in bottles, and elegant toilet case at 38. 6d. 
Depét, 114 and 116, Southampton-row, London. 
Dyzine aT Hon. —Jupsox's Dyzs are most useful 


| Ruv. W. J. Porter, of Bristol, writes uffer- 
ing toothache 5 an d r several a ame 
dies without effect, I was advised to try Bunter’s Nervine, 
which I did, ‘and it effected a permanent cure, For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the ‘side it 


having used Bunter’s Nervine f an: not 
most irritable of all pains, but can now use the tooth without 


INAHAN’s LL Wniexr.—This most celebrated and 
3 ow spirit is the very cream of Irish 


Brandy, 
Seal, Pink label, aud Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky, 
| Wholesale, 20, Great TitchBeld-street, Oxford-st, W. 


| Mars does show the influence pot diate r 


H. 


‘wes si as well as Causing many 8 nights; but |. 
ine — — 


Cambridge 


the Red fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and 
French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


Fauttuess ANTIDOTES TO FEARFUL AND Fata 
EprpeMics.— Whatever are the causes of fever, diarrhea, 
dy-entery, and similar ailments, it is well ascertained that 
these diseases are rampant in summer; and it should be as 
well known that they can be safely and successfully subdued 
by Holloway’s purifying preparations. Holloway’s Ointment, 
weil rubbed over.the entire abdomen, his Pills taken in- 
ternally, and his dietary rules strictly observed, embrace the 
domestic and medical manegemert of these diseases, which, 
when neglected, weaken, if a fail to prove fatal. These 
remedies remove the causes of disease irom the system; and 
no sufferer, whether his complaint be chronic or acute, should 
despair till trial bas been given to these mediciner. 


Advertisements. 
— — 


HE SEASIDE,—FELIXSTOWE, — 

LODGINGS, in a large House or separate Cottages 

in private grounds, TO BE. LET (with or without atten- 

dance), in This healthy seaside place during September, 

Bathing safe and excellent. Terms moderate.— Apply to 
Mr. Spurling, Martello-place, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


No WINTER ABROAD.—A LADY, going on 
, the Continent for five or six months, would be happy 
to TAKE CHARGE of One or Two YOUNG LADIES, to 
share advanteges of Language, &c., with her Daughters, 
Particulars on application.— Nemo, 22, Brunswick-place, 
Cambridge. 


| E Rev. W. A. O’CONOR has repeatedly 

requested the EDITOR of “ The Guardian” to quote 

a single passage in justification of the term twisted,” applied 
to his writiugs on Dec. 27, 1871. 


KP HAN WORKING SCHOUL 
, HAVERSTOCK HILL. 

Mr. JONADAB FINCH having been APPOINTED 
SECRETARY in the place of Mr. Joseph Soul, resigned, 
all communications respect ng the above Institution should 
be sent addressed to him at the Office, 73, Cheapside, 
London, E. C. 


LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


High-class PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, Referenczs to parents — For terms, &c., 
address Miss Newman, Surrey House, Cliftonville, Margate. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 185i, 

Principal —- Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LL. D., 

‘ M. R. I. A., assisted by competent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., M. P., Halifax, C hau man. 
W. H. LEE, Eeg., J. P., Waeketeid, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
ComMMITTES. 


Rev. Robert Bruce, M. A., J. Briggs, Esq.,J.P.,Wakefiela 


T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. George Clay, Eeq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Chas, Illingworth, Tork. James Dodgshun, Eeq., Leeds. 
Rev. J. James, F S. S., Morley. Esan Hanson, Esg., Halifax. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. II. Sugden, Esq., Brighouse. 
Rev. J. R. Wolstenholme, W. H. Lee, Esq., J. P., Wakefield 

M. A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 

M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one h Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. The school itself is an 
exce’lently-contrived building, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. 
I exami the dormitories, luvatories, &c., and found them 
—— to most that I have inspected. Ihe situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness,”——-Extract from the Cam- 
bridge Examiner’s Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

Ide course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 

ical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entranve 
at the Universities. 

There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christmas). 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX. 
Hrap Master— : 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., de. 
, Vice-MastTEeR-— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the and Philosophical Bociety of Man- 


„ Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in 1 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT Masters— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Karly Eug- 
770 Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 

JOHN . IGHT WOOD, 155 B. A. (Lond. and Camb.) 

: ; ry * ** ode . a0 an) 2 
| 25 ‘Trinity 8.280 ; First Class in Mathe- 


ay tip oye 
of Trin. 


Honours Cambridge. 
A. 1 ee Eaq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, Esq. B.A. Loud. 

LADY Rxei;cEnT—Miss COOKE. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM commences Tuurspay, 
% 2 a iether tate tion, ply to th 

Fo: pectuses an rt informa a, to ths 
Head Master, at the School, or to tha Bessetery, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee. 8.E. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
a4 SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 


Prineipals—Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMII A and Miss FERRIS. 


Ide course of study 1s adapted to the standard of the 
Examinations, and is under the N 

„ ra aed „ 1 Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
considerable experience in ing, aud have success- 
lord Local Exami- 
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HEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, N. 


The Rev. J. OSWALD JACKSON’S PUPILS will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, the 21st instant. 


September 6, 1875. 


— 


O-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK, 


MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
II, QUEEN VICTORIA-SrREET, E. C. 


First Issue of Capital 500,000, in subscriptions of One 
Pound and upwards. 
Interest in lieu of dividend, 18 per cent. per annum, paid 
monthly, 
Current accounts o and 5 per cent. interest allowed on 
the Minimum Monthly Balances, 
CHEQUE BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The. Bank grants Credits and issues Circular Notes for 
the Continent and America, and transacts every description 
of sound financial business. 


For particulars apply to 
R. B. OAKLEY, Manager. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


HE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


Chief Offices—34, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


THE SECURITY TO POLICY-HOLDERS 
Consists of 
(I.) The Guarantee Fund of over £50,000, * 
(2.) The entire Net Premiums received 
(not less than 80 per cent. of the gross), 
Specially reserved for payment of Claims under Poli- 
cies, aud invested in Trust in the names of 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Sandhurst, 
Thomas Hughes, Esq ,Q.C.,. Trustees. 
Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., 
(3.) The other Assets and Property of the Company, 


conatituting the most unexceptionable provision for payment 
of Claims under Policies. 


Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Pre- 
mium, Dr, Farr’s Report on the Life Fund, and all informa- 
tion can be obtained on application to 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply 2 
an 


the Office of the Brrxseck BOUIL DIN Sociaty, 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
seh eg aed at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

ND Socizrr, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 5 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 
INTEREST. 


Apply at the Office of the Brrxsecxk Bank. All sums 
under £50 repayable upon demand. Current Accounts 
0 similar to ordinary Bankers. Cbeque-books supplied. 
may conceal Stocks and Shares — é elett val. 
and Advances thereon. 
Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o’clock. 


Pamphlet nm particulars mee be obtained post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


— 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMͤC- 


Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
truss legs 3 compass, 25 guineas, the cheapest, 
strongest, most elegant pianette yet produced; the 
Library el Harmonium, in li £ oak, inens; the 
Gothic Model Harmonium, in oak, with handsome 
autique carving, 70 guineas. 

City Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American Organs, 

No. 48, Cheapside. 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s 


A 


actory, 48, Cheapside. 


PANJOES.—The New Cnnarsm Model is the 


mans 1 g fr, 5 new sce or png 


the fingerboard 6d. 


r l Fe .. 


KEITH, PROW 
ing really fine, 


Depot, No, 48, 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 
Co,, direct importers, offer 
instruments, a selection 


AV and NOISES in 

F. Kk HOGHION, M. R. C. S., I. S. A, 

of ‘I'wenty-five Years’ standing, will send a book 

Nine Stamps by which any 
Mr. H 


day from Eleven to Feur. 


London, W. O. 


* 
0 
by at to the ir 

can be consulted free at above residence any 


212 INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. Incorporated. 


Established 1851. 


16, New Baan Street, Lonpon, E. C. 

Deposits received daily at 3 per cent. 

Paid-up Shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100 at 4 per cent., 
payable Half-yearly, and withdrawable at oue week's notice. 

Advances made upon Houses and Lands, repayable by easy 
instalments, 

Applications for Shares, Loans, or Agencies will receive 
prompt attention. | 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


r @ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!] 


Provide against the losses that follow 
by taking a Policy 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


The oldest and | t Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
gents, or 
64 Cornutt, and 10, REGENT-strREET, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretar 


C\ RGAN WORKS, BRIDGWATER. 
Established 1837. 


JOHN BEALE and SONS are prepared to furnish 
specifications of Organs at moderate prices; all warranted of 
best material and workmanship. 


Tuning and Repairs contracted for. 


Experienced workmen sent to all! parts of the United 
Kingdom. : 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 31s. ; Wallsend—Class B, 26s.; Best Inland, 28s.; 
Inland, Class B, 25s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 31s.; Wallsend Seconds, 30s. ; 
best Wigan, 28s.; best Silkstone, 28s.; new Silkstone, 
26s.; Best Clay Cross, 28s.; Derby Bright, 25s. ; Barnsley, 
25s.; Kitchen, 23s.; Hartley, 22s.; Cobbles, 2ls.; Nuts, 
2ls.; Coke, 20s, 12 sacks, Cash, Screened. bepots, 
8 and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir 
Wharf, Kingsland-road ; Great Northern Railway Stations, 
King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Tottenham, N.; 
and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
d CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P.O.O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 58. 6da; 2,000 


each, 20s. 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
atreet, London, E. C. Established fifty years. 

N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cacds, 3s. ; 
Ladies’, 38, 6d, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvel- 
lous Entertainment, the CASTAWAY, with descrip- 
tive buffo and original ange, OY Mr. George Buckland, and 
two New Ghost Scenes. ice daily, at 4 and 9.—AUS8- 
TRALIAN MEATS and How to Cook them ; or, Economical 
Cooking. with Illustrations and E ments, by Prof. 
Gardner, daily—NEW ZEALAND; or, the Southern 
Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. King, profusely illustrated with 
Photographs by the Author, D. L. Mundy, F.R.G.8.— 
WONDERS of ACOUSTICS, and many other Entertain- 
ments. Admission, 18. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — New Lecture, 
SEASIDE SKETCHES and Pretty Picturesque 
Places, with numerous Coloured Illustrations, Mr. J. L. King. 


OF ALL KING 
FOR HOUSE, 


CARDEN, , yO 
DAIRY. & fry NR) 
* 6 


SAA 
* w. 
of = 
50 LVERY SIZE. 
VAI CATALOQUES FREE ON 
APPLICAT/OWN. 


“THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N° ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 

Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
changes in 


Qs. ) 
a im bene le Th" Od. Pills aca 


7s. 6d., 1.8. 
in boxes, 1s, I4d., 2s, 9d., 4. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold a} Drags ists. dhiel De bt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. 021 the red ard blue — | 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre, 


|. 


- 
* — F 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices: 6 
PLAIN, 16s.; CotourED, 30s. per dozen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 


Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO., Artists to the Royal Polytechnic, 


222, OLD Kent Roan, Lonpon, S. E. 


UEEN’S WEATHER. 
D BREIDENBACH’S EAU DE COLOGNE. 
9s. case of six bottles, Samples 18. 6d., to all parts of 
London carriage free. No packages c . Breidenbach 
and Co., Perfumers and Distillers of Wood Violet to Her 
Majesty, 1578, New Bond-street. 


= 


Harmoniums, 
Musical Instruments Pianofor te 8 
J 


of all kinds, 
On en den Fun = American Organs. 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMORIUMS. 
(The best substitute for the Organ.) 


As supplied to Her Majesty and H. R. H. the Princess Louise. 


These fine-toned Instruments are now manufactured in 
Germany. They possess a clear and distinct additional 
melody in the Treble, also a Sub-Bass or Pedal note in addi- 
tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 
specially toned and constructed for Plages of Worship. 

The new Organ Harmoniums (manufactured in Germany) 

a round Diapason quality of tone, the construction 
also is of the strongest and best materials. Prices from 10 
guineas to 90 guineas. A liberal discount made on all in- 
struments:to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, &c., by 


8. KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
(Lists Post-free.) 


CAUTION,—WATERMARK.—TOBACCO. 


Messrs. W. D. and H. O. WILLS intimate that, 
to prevent Fraud, every packet of their! BEST BIRDSEYE ” 
To now bears the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
their firm, both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railweys aid other Improvements, and also Values 
erry hg every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. ö 


EAR-RESISTING FABRICS. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT TAILORS 
and BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, are the sole proprietors of these 
approved and novel materials for Gentlemen's and Youth’s 
Clothing, obtainable ONLY at 50, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
These superior woollen textures claim the notice of ts 
and guardians in particular and the public in gen The 
fleeces in their primary state are from the best breeds of 
Cheviot and Saxony Sheep, the wool being carefully selected 


for fineness, strength, colour, cleanness, regularity, and 
tenuity of fibre. 


EAR-RESISTING FABRICS,—Samuel 
Brothers. 


EAR-RESISTING FABRICS.—For 


Gentlemen, 


WIR RESISTINd FABRICS.—For Boys. 


1\/ EAR-RESISTING FABRICS. 


VV ZAL-RESISTING FABRIOS.—For Riding, 
‘Wy =42-RESISTING FABRICS. —For Walking. 


W FAE-RESISTING FABRICS. —50, Ludgate- 


‘W £48 RESISTIN G FABRICS.—The immense 
¥ stock of materials (for clothing to order) and suits 
and garments 1 made) is characterised by an unpre- 
cedented variety which mus ify the most fastidious taste. 
This stock, regulated by SAMUEL BROTHERS’ fair avd 
uitable Sy denham * is divided into NINE CLASSES, 
inguished by the Letters A to I, On each piece of Cloth 
: 4 is marked the Class to which it 

ad! n 


Cs.— or Sty 8. 
EAR-RESISTING FABRICS. — For Hard 


Wear. 
66 W EAR-RESISTING FABRICS,” . 

THE ATTENTION of GENTLEMEN and 
GUARDIANS is invited te the fact that the WEA R- 
RESISTING” FABRICS are manufactured in Every Style 
of Gentlemen’s, Youths’, and Boy’s Costume, 

Sit for a oy ate ia height O elect, Ne. Deleon 0s; 62 
uit fora in heig of 
A Vast Assortment, Ready for Immediate Use. 


TAE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 

‘FASHIONS contains 45 1 of Princes of 
Europe, eminent Statesmen Merchant Princes Price 
6d., or gratis to 12 — Patterns and Guide to Self- 
measurement sent free, 


GAMUEL BROT HERS, Sydenham House, 5, 


persons to obtain immediately 


* 89 Pi. toe 
— ENE NI ICT: rE 


Seer. 8, 1875. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


O MORE PILLS or aa DRUGS. 
Any invalid can cnre ver Ty thont medicine, incon- 
venience, or expense, by living on D BARRY'S DELICIOUS 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
agent te hg A nae its cost in medicine), and is irresistible 
(dyspepsia), habitual constipation, diarrhoea, 
liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, bilious- 


ears, rh 
of the blood Lern hysteria, 
ty, sleeplessness, low spirits, . Ee’ 
heartburn, headache, debil ity, d ropsy, 
after ea even in 


consumption, 

a Twen weight 

and delicate — 000 cures of cases considered hope- 
less. It contains four times as muen nourishment t as meat, 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Sy“erstone 
| Rectory, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


particularly when 

„consider it the best 

regulates the bile, and makes it flow in 

cases which would 2 not admit of mercury in any shape. In 

short, a flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects.—J T. CAMPBELL. 


Cre No; 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 

nage ag | to be able to assure you that these last 

ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 

LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 

2 ny Be = a — en nimbleness, 

has improved so mi. ch as to dispense spectacles, 

— reminds me of Ar the age of 20— 

En feel myself quite young and hearty. 1 — 
fessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys 

1. y hea i „and my u.emory strengthened, In the 

erers, I authorise the publication of 

a? oo AE. ot te benefits of your admirable tood, and 

and Pri Abbot PETEK CASTELLI, Bachelor of ‘Thevlogy 

Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr, F. W. Bencke, 
of Medicine in Ordinary to the University 
of Marbu 


„ writes in the “Berlin Clinical Weekly,” of 
April 8, 1872: —*I sha | never forget that | owe the 


tion of one of my children to the REVALENTA ARABICA. 


The child (not four months old) suffercd from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all medical 
De and evon the test care of two wet nurses. I tried 
e Revalenta with the most astonishing success. 
— Bs ceased 21 and after living on this 
Feed six to the most flourishing 

rw ge A — * attended all my experiments 


B N 
much nourishment as meat.“ 


U_BARRY’S FOOD.—‘* Twenty-seven years’ 
y DYSPEPSIA, from which I have suffered great pain 
and and for which I had consulted the advice 
of many, has been effec.ually removed by this excellent Food 
in six weeks’ time, &c.—PARKER D. INGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2nd October, 1848.” 


1 BARRY’S FOOD. — re 
— Marin — 832 of A 


. JOLL 148. N. and To 


2 shortness of 
D. rr liver, stomach, p Mr Sy > bead, end | 
bearing perect. JAMES B ROBERTS, 


— 255 


Cure No, 48,614. Of the Märchiouess de Brehan.— 
“In consequence of & Liver Complaint, I was w 


i 
b 
a 
5 


fi 
ie 
b 
4 
4 


i 
. 


i 


* 


F 


ol "DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 
“DU BARRY’ e A 
duced an 


3 1. 


e ddl. 


Tu BARRY’S FOO FOOD. * Livingstene, de- 
II in the Journal of 

eon | 
, their 

cine ib staff 5 life —7 the ty fe from ARABICA 

* ion, ecrofula, cancer, scarcely heard 
of among them ; nor Gualipne „ 

twenty yeurs,” 

U BARRY'’S FOOD. —‘FEVERS, | 


Exhaustior,, Scurvy, which prevailed on — our 
good ship the Jean Hart, ot the French her late 
voyage round the sorld, have yielded to DU "BARRY'S 
ex feut REVaALENUA ARABICA FOOD, which we 
fund far superor to lime juice and com to 
restore offiers ant meu to health and and we 
regret that rqitiue should hitherto have stood in the way of 
its uulversal adopt.ou iu the navy.— Drs. L. Maurette. O. 


1 e oon, No. 52,422 of 


| Malcor, L. Del J. v 
33 J. 6 


PWW  ABANSS 
i mates) sells: . 
Ie. at Ale’ K. 6d. ; ab. 6s,; Sib, 14s.; 12lbs., 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cu 
at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 5 6 
cups, 55s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion 
secure — Tefreshing sleep, and are — any i 1 0 
Alb . than even meat.— II 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and os 1 wet 
magn cleat nt-street, London, use, ace 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du ‘Nord, te Tg 2, Via 

ohn Grossi, Milan ; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 
2 W: Kaiser Gallerie, and 163, 164, Frederick-street, 


8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna ; ani at the Grocers 
Chemists i in every town. 


C 
Be of iyeres, 15th May, 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNEP 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. | 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Id. Packets; 6d., Is., 1s. 6d., and 2s, Tins. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Bottles, 6d., 1s , and Qs. each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, 1s., 1s. id., 28., and 2s, 3d. each, 
THE BEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


R. HASSALUS FOOD, for IN- 

FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 

The Best and most NourisuHina of all INFANTS’ aud 
Ixvalips' Foops, which have hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contaius EVBRY REQUISITE for the full and 


healthy support ment of the body, and is toa 
considerable extent n Recommended by 


the Medical Press and 74 Sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
eee ls., 2s., 3s. 6s., 15s., and 28s. 


A Treatise b vy ny Hill * M. D., on the Ali- 
mentation of and Invalids, cau be had 
post free on 2 army the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


ESLEY’S COOKED FARINACEOUS 

n de. Tart den belt 
1 

everywhere in in Packete ag & wy and 5s. Its 

nutritive powers —— it the cheapest as well as the 


* Let. ever submitte to 2 approval, Ask for 


"ESLEY’S FOOD may be ordered through 


any Chemist - Grocer in the kingdom. Those 
wishing to use this unsurpassable should see that 


t and not be persuaded an ‘abe 
1 „Ln N 


EMOVING or WARKHOUSIN 3 oat 
the BEDFORD ED PANTECUNICON COMP COMPANY Cimited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected b Ane 


TOO ING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
2 1 and other Deformities ed 


vented and cured 10 527 Dr. CHAN DLER'S 
454 HYGIENIC CHEST veoh mi geet BRACE 


Sexes of all ages. It strengthens the — and 
lungs, relieves indigestion and pains in the chest and 

— especially 1 * children fon ang th the 
growth, promotip symmetry super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. R from 103 64. 
each, 66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
circulars forwarded, 


yee * news 75 the afflicted. — 
the marvellous unſailiug remed fi 
soft and hard corns, Sold eve — eg 


Atta NTAKOS, the only corn cure, Protected by 
Royal Latter Patent, Sold by all Chemists, in 


boxes, price ls. 14d. 
This wonderful 


ts re | a e ia wonderful 


ys. 
corn, bunions, — on Li 


venience. — . use — — 
1s, 14d. Sold by all chemists. 

Nero age, 
‘ios of amtabon. Price 1h 


NTAKOS is a simp d lied 
3 1 3 but its ne, pain — Sold 


instantly. Do not 
to the nearest chemist for 


* oi A tried to ensure 
recommendation. Sold by all 

for Antakos. 
“A NEAKOS fe on ls, 1 box, thereb 
Ay: thin the reach pe n 5 


G. Bourdon, E. | 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 


%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London ; and Oilmen generally, 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


‘November, 1874. 


— — 


PLEASANT EFFERVESOCING MEDICINE. 


READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 


This preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing draught, 
immediately relieving Headache, Acidity, Biliousness, Sick- 
ness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influenza, Skin 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid 
in the system, Its use prevents and cures Fevers, Small Pox, 
Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and 1 all of which arise 
from to» large an amount of acid elements in the body. 
Whenever the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline is 
the best of all remedies. Sold by most chemists, in Stoppered 
Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., and lls. each. Sent by Kail 
direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 132 stamps. 


Sole Makers, 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
London Agents, SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street. 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, &c., Ac. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR. 


WAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATIOW. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 


DR. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINTMENTS. 


HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND 

is confidently recommended to the Public as an unfail- 

ing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure fo 

sore legs (even if of 20 years’ standing), burns 

scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic n „ aud pimples on 
1 


4 
a, and 22s, each. i . 
2 ‘OR ALTERATIVB 


and ——— nature iu all ber operations. 
useful in scrofula, scorbutic complaints, glandular change, 
particularly those of the neck, They form a mild and 
superior family aperient, that may be taken at any time with- 
a confinement or ch of diet. In boxes at 18. Izd., 
2s. Od., 48. 6d., and Lis. and 22s. each. 

mg the Pro 8 pon og pecable medi at 
their Dispensa y all respectable medicine 
vendors in the Hy, Be den tte Colonies, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX 


Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
phon arabs oa and 1 hich yield Diseases. 


to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
800 Uu 21111 IIIA as true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
author 


ood A ogy — 
of 8 uinsy, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


A ꝓQ25 


Serr. 8, 1876. 
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VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


FR X S 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


CARACAS 


COCOA. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality. — Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall, 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


sms D E AN E S. 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST ran. 


Taste Kxrves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 388. 
Evectro Foxxs— Table, 248. to 88s.; Dessert, 16s. to 298. 
9 Spoons 97 24s. to 40s. 3 5 16s. to 308. 
Parma Macue Tra Trays in Sets, 218., 66s., 95s. 
Execrro Tea anb Corrgr Sxrs, from 43 78. to £24. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 288.; Metal, 65s. ; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELEctTRO Cruets, from 128. 6d. to £6 6s. 
„ Laqururs from 40s. to £6 10s, 
Laups—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &. 
Bronzep TEA anp CorreEe Urns. 
CoAL-ScurrLxs anp Vases, Boxxs, &c. 
Crocxs— Englisch, French, and American. 
Cuixa AD Giass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Frenpers—Bright, 458, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &o. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bzepstraps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Conxicxs Ends, Bands, &o. 
Gasetizrs—2-light, 178.; 8-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 
9 Glass, 8-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 
Kitcuenxerns—From 3 ft., £8 Gs., to 6 ft., £33. 
Krronxx Urensirs—Oopper, Tin. and Iron. 
Turnery Goons, Bnus urs, Mars, &o. 
Tools — Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN Toors—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-Warer Frrriwos for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, 


Park Street, Manchester. 


Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


JNO. GORA X OO. 8 


* 


at 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


——V—_ 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath, Price is. 6d. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES aT. Em, E.C. 


the 
per pot. 


a — / ss 


Fo she the BLOOD is the IIR — 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CLA Wan FAMED BLOOD 


IXTUR 
The GREAT 9 PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
. n Be the blood ſrom all 3 


Cures Glandular Srelings 
Clears the Blood from al — Matter, 


5 aaa cause arising 

eae ee ed cart 
te tatution 
sufferers to it a trial 

of Testimonials from all pur:. 
„. 6d. ane in cases containing six 
tina the quantity, 11s, o 11. t to effect a permanent 
ene a Pr cases—-BY ALL 
AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 


Kingdom and the t to 
II 


— — 


INVALIDE. 
R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS eures 8 Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Diseases, Dropay, Tumours, Ke. Names and Ad- 
10 puiry court 
N. i, Six Stamps, from 10 
ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BooK:— 
Rgecorpsr says, “ Success testified by 
11 says,“ The work will well repay peru- 


any 


ils X. 


obier 
&c. 


* METHODIST ange, “The treatment has 
met with I —— 


Ai litt , =" 


a © | 


ENTLEMEN desirous of havin 


dressed to perfection should } 
with the were 


GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying | d 
to the wearer. 


their Linens 
Laundresses 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA 
The best for 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGE8. 
mild for delicate constitutions, 
IES, CHILDREN, and IN. 


TION ; and the best 


Sinn “Pt 


— 
DINWEFORD AND co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemi.(s. 


2 SEA SALT supplies the very want 4 


of the ting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing, — seh thie yota 8 on the coast 
Baths prepared with may slways be obtained at the 


Argyll Baths, 212 Regent-street, and 5, New Broad 
street, City. 


MAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 


nursery. Its wonderiul 12 vers are there 
ibited in the most For 121 youps 
oy Chemists end Denon oe NB. P id nag ‘ah 
an art 
picket bears our t — a la ect 


MAN’S SEA — 9 f etfectually relieves tender 
feet. They should be bathed night and morning with a 


solution prepared by * or six ounces of the salt 


in a gallon of cold w 2 d D ts. 
1 of imitations.—Tidman ind ists and Druggis 


Son, 21, Wilson-street 
Finsbury, London, E. ee , ; 


/W\IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthfu) 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 


many . "Salt rheumatic affections, neu 


v Chemists and Druggista. 
Beware of imitations. 


(Tm rage 
By... ill 8 
OSWEGO. 
PREPARED 
CORN, 


‘MADE OF 
AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, 


PORE AND UNADULTERATED, 


REPORT OF DR. I H HASSALL 


“ London, 14th Sept., 1874. 
„ have subjected to Microscopical Examination 
and Chemical Analysis, a sample of KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, which has begn 
known to me for many years, 


1 find that it consists entirely of the grain of 
INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and may be re- 
garded chemically and dietetically as an ARROW- 
ROOT; and taken in conjunction with Milk or 


Infants and young Children. 


‘ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M. D., 
„Author of Food and ite Adulterations, &e"” 


| 


«mended by the Faculty as being 
pressible, and the best 


Beef Tea, constitutes a valuable article of diet for 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
(\4?T. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles, 


QGAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 
| debt beg MEATS 1 FISH in fancy tins 


M 


5 -TAI HA R 
Ghar, 8 e 


| yas, n and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, made from fresh Fruit and wit refined 


Sugar only. 


(NALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours, 


PLAVOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 
the. fresh Fruits and 8 * Lemon, 
C* 


Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, &e., Ke. 
OSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
addrese on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


FNXCELSIOR a ad iy £5 10s, Od., 

Eeli do ire, regis registered. 

Sole maker, G F. SHREW ky, 59, 9 Old alley, E. C. 
Factory. 98. Barrington- road. 8 


EK xery Nerve of the oe * S and 
Every drop of taking 
W. ILLISS CONDENS TY STRAT OF 
n AND QUININE. 
Sent free by return post ie le Res 
en-down ime and B Purifier ; i on, 
5 ee i an Disgabe 12 . 
erve d Wa e. A 


an 


heme $e 


STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
QUININE and IRON TONIC 


aud 1s. ; stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
onurt-road, — on, and all chemists, 


H RESTORER, 


Bottles ls, 6d. each. 
R HAIR ‘Gestonan 
seg) wid restore in a few days grey or 


inal — with perfect 
T\ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


LOCKYER’S SULPH 


aly ght air 0 


1 


A e the label, or it is not genuine. 


and J. Pe pe, 23 
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